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NOW! ONE LOW PRICE 
| COVERS EVERYTHING 


FARE ~ BED - ALL MEALS - EVEN TIPS 


Added Bonus —Touwrist Roomettes on the Super Continental 


FOR 1 PERSON... 


Convenient! You know your complete travel cost before- 
hand — need no cash, not even for tips! Relaxing, 
all-weather comfort and dependability only a train can 
provide! Available one way or round trip between major 
points on trans-continental service. Special rates for 
children. 

Coach plan also available — covers fare, meals, tips. 


FOR 2 OR MORE... 

Economical! Substantial reductions for family, friends, 
business associates, etc. travelling together on Aill- 
Inclusive Plan. (Four people save more than one-third!) 
Available round trip only between major points on trans- 
continental service. Special rates for children. 

Coach plan also available — covers fares, meals, tips. 


HERE'S HOW IT WORKS ON A TYPICAL TRIP COSTING $100.00 - 


1 ADULT 2 ADULTS 
TRAVELS FOR $100.00 TRAVEL FOR $166.00 


2 ADULTS 4 
2 CHILDREN (5-12) 


TRAVEL FOR $246.00 


3 ADULTS 
TRAVEL FOR $221.00 


New Off Season Economy Fares — Lowest in half a century! Two 


Any Canadian National Ticket Agent 
or more people travel for less than 3 cents a mile each! Good 


will welcome your inquiry and com- 
any day of the week, anywhere in Canada — round trip between plete your travel arrangements. 
destinations 72 miles or more apart. Return limit 60 days. Stop- Ask him, also, about the handy 
overs. 150 Ibs. baggage checked free for each adult (child 75 Ibs.). “Go CNR Now — Pay Later” Plan. 
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This beautiful scene in the Laurentian 
Mountains was photographed by Larry 
Monk of the CNR photographic de- 
partment. 
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Queen Elizabeth Hotel’s “Monsieur Gregoire” wears 
wine cellar key and medallion as badges of office. Five 
hundred years ago medallion was symbol of serfdom. 


AN has been building locks — and probably losing 

keys — for nearly 5,000 years. They appear in 
mythology; in stories from ancient China and the Middle 
East, and frequent references are made to locks in the 
Bible. 

Always fascinated by what lay behind locked doors, our 
ancestors made the key a symbol of personal power. Janus, 
the double-faced Roman god and guardian of doors and 
households, had a key as a symbol of “office”. His name, 
and a vestige of his duties, remains with us today in the 
word “janitor”. 

Keys figure heavily in Christianity, which preserves the 
key as a symbol of Christ's gift of the Keys of the Kingdom 
to the Apostle Peter, and they form part of the Papal seal. 

rhe great-grandfather of all discovered locks is one 
unearthed from tons of dust and rubble that was once the 
Palace of Sargon in Khorsabad, a city near the Assyrian 
capital of Nineveh. This lock, Egyptian in design, dates 
back to between 3,000 and 4,000 B.C.— 1,500 years before 
Moses led his followers out of Egypt. 

With a bit of point-stretching this wooden lock can 
claim direct ancestry of today’s popular pin-tumbler lock 
patented in 1865 by Linus Yale, Jr. The Khorsabad lock 
had an enormous toothbrush-like key that raised a series 
of tumblers and freed the bolt, working on much the same 
principle as Mr. Yale’s more streamlined version. 

Early locksmiths, who seem to have had a lot of time 
on their hands, often took great pains with their designs. 
The Yale & Towne Company’s lock museum sports a 
magnificent pearl-inlaid device discovered in the Egyptian 
city of Abydus. Designed in 300 B.C., the cross-shaped 
lock is said to have been owned by Darius III, King of 


4,000 YEARS 
UNDER 
LOCK AND KEY 


Story by Bill Smith 


Pictures by Bill Smith and 


Yale & Towne 


Persia, when Egypt was nothing more than a Persian 
province. 

Despite their preference for wood in lock construction, 
Egyptian craftsmen managed to corner the market for a 
surprisingly long time. In 1192 Richard the Lion Hearted 
had one of these massive bolt-like locks placed on the 





Our own locksmith 


MAN who knows more about locks and keys 

than any one else on the CNR is Emile Vidal, a 
machinist at Point St. Charles, but by trade a lock- 
smith. Mr. Vidal, who works in lonely glory as the 
company’s only locksmith, began tinkering with old 
locks almost as soon as he started work with the 
CN in 1911. Coupling a fascination with locks to his 
work as machinist, Mr. Vidal taught himself the 
trade — from the ground up. “I took hundreds of 
broken locks home with me at night and tried to 
figure out a way to save them”, he said. “If they were 
beyond repair I just poked around inside them to see 
how they were made”. 

His curiosity resulted in a steady flow of work, first 
from the Montreal area and then from across the 
system. Each year he handles thousands of locks 
that suffer from all sorts of ailments, from broken 
works to lost keys. There are few locks made that 
Mr. Vidal can’t master. He can tackle any lock the 
CN might choose to use— and there are many 
thousands of them. 
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Gate of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. Of extremely 
durable construction, this lock remained in active service 
for more than 600 years until the Turkish government, 
fearing its ultimate destruction, had it replaced with a 
duplicate. The original lock has been retired to the Yale 
company’s museum. 

Like its predecessors, the Holy Sepulchre Lock had 
been carved from a rock-hard wood the Romans called 
lignum vita — wood of the desert. Virtually indestructible, 
the material was proof against everything from weather 
to termites. 

Although the Egyptians led in the design of these 
ancestral locks, it remained to the ingenious Greeks to 
develop a lock that could be key-operated from both sides 
of the door. Masters in art and pioneers in civic govern- 
ment, the Greeks were thus responsible for a more earthy 
invention; the keyhole. 

And it wasn't easy to lose a key in Homer’s day. Com- 
pared with today’s one and two-inch long marvels, Greek 
keys were enormous. They were designed to be carried 
on the shoulder and some of the bigger specimens topped 
a yard in length. 

The Romans scaled things down a bit — and solved the 
problem of their pocketless togas. They developed keys 
that were worn like rings on the fingers. These key-rings 
remained popular until just a few years ago. 

Nobody can say for sure who gets credit for the inven- 
tion of the padlock, that masterful creation used on 
everything from tiny jewel cases to railroad switches. 
Early padlocks appear almost simultaneously in China 
and Rome, and in great profusion in the Middle East. 
Small in construction but immensely strong, they proved 
great favorites for travellers and were in common use in 
ships and caravans. Because of their popularity among 
commercial travellers of the day their use spread rapidly 
throughout Asia and Europe, but their origin remains a 
mystery. 

Combination locks made their appearance at the end 
of the 15th century. These locks used a system of number 
or letter combinations, depending on the wishes of the 
customer. A play by Beaumont and Fletcher, written in 
1615, refers to “a strange lock that opens with AMEN.” 


Yard Foreman Romeo Valois, Point 
St. Charles, puts a CNR padlock to 
work on one of the yard switches. 
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The CNR’s “lockin’est man”, Emil 
Vidal, services several thousands of 
the company’s locks during the year. 


Famous locks, both wooden. Big lock was placed on 
Holy Sepulchre gate by King Richard nearly 1,000 years 
ago. Small one was made in 300 BC for Darius Ill. 


As locks improved, so presumedly did the ingenuity of 
thieves. So locksmiths began booby-trapping their wares. 
One craftsman designed a heavy chest with a shallow tray 
on top. Drilled through the tray were what appeared to 
be five finger holes. To get at the valuables underneath, 
the thief stuck his fingers through the holes, lifted, and a 
steel trap slammed shut on his hand. This held the culprit 
securely until the owner decided what to do with him. 
A variation on this theme was a trap that sliced the 
fingers off and had done with it. 

Artwork in locks flowered from the 14th to the 18th 


Mr. Vidal displays the answer to a 
car thief's prayer—these 100 master 
keys can open most US-built cars. 





Model Marion Mooney displays an ingenious American 
gun lock which fired a blank cartridge when tampered 
with. This lock was one of the first burglar alarms. 


centuries, with the German and English locksmiths 
leading the field. So ornate did locks and keys become 
that it must have taken some hunting to find the keyhole 
on a dark and blustery night. 

Two men played leading roles in bringing lockmaking 
back to earth and they set the stage for today’s less 
flamboyant, but far more efficient, locks. Their names 
were Jeremiah Chubb and Linus Yale, Jr. 

A robbery in the Portsmouth, England, dockyard, pulled 
off in 1817 by thieves using false keys prompted a govern- 
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A switch padlock comes apart under the skilled hands of 
Point St. Charles Machinist Emil Vidal. At left are a 
scattering of new pins. Mr. Vidal holds lock cylinder. 








Miss Mooney holds a cutaway model of a modern pin- 
tumbler lock, showing the pins raised to allow the lock 
cylinder to turn. Pin-tumbler is among the oldest types. 


ment reward of £100 to anyone who could invent a lock 
that could not be opened except by its own keys. Chubb, 
an ironmonger and ship’s outfitter in Portsmouth, devel- 
oped such a lock, collected the reward and used the money 
to set himself up in business manufacturing his brainchild. 
Chubb and Sons grew to become one of Europe’s leading 
lock manufacturers. 

Linus Yale, Jr., an American locksmith, patented a lock 
in 1865 recalling the ancient Egyptian tumbler principle 


(Please turn to page 18) 


Big and brutal were these early handcuffs, whose out- 
ward appearance, at least, has changed very little since 
they were invented. Cuffs are part of the Yale collection. 
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Time for positive thinking 


These thoughts on railroading’s place in our economy are from 

a speech by L.S. McGregor, general superintendent, motive power 

and car equipment, Toronto, which is attracting a lot of attention 
and comment in both Canada and the United States. 


NUMBER of railroad people today appear to be 

experiencing a severe attack of inferiority complex. In 
fact, our railway publications are packed with moans, 
groans and gripes about lack of public appreciation 
tendered our industry. 

With archaic pricing restrictions, rigid operating reg- 
ulations and increasing labor inflexibility originating from 
the early days of railway development and the steam 
locomotive era, we now find ourselves facing formidable 
competition in practically all of our diverse transportation 
activities. 

Let us recognize that other modes of land transportation 
have an economic position in the overall national in- 
dustrial machine. But let us not concede that railroads 
are obsolescent and decadent as some uninformed quarters 
under the spell of world technological acceleration would 
have us believe. Remember, we have inherent economic 
advantages in mass land transportation of goods and 
people. The steel wheel rolling on steel rail, sometimes 
expressed as an elongated roller bearing, offers by far 
the least resistance to the movement of materials; the 
private right-of-way and standardization of equipment 
provide a network of exclusive channels for the flow of 
traffic; and we are now completing a revolutionary 
transition from steam to diesel power which unlocks the 
fetters of the past wherein our physical or geographical 
features were presented as a mosaic of servicing and 


L.S. McGregor 
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organizational dots at a maximum displacement of 150 
miles apart. 

To elaborate on these basic advantages of the railway, 
we have very low fuel costs resulting from the low rolling 
resistance of steel wheels on steel rails, from low gradients 
built into our railways, and from the efficiency of the 
modern diesel-electric locomotive. 

All these add up to the fact that the average train has 
a locomotive capable of developing a maximum of about 
one horsepower per ton of train moved. On the other hand 
the average truck more nearly approaches a power output 
of 10 horsepower per ton. Even at that the average truck 
is grossly underpowered when viewed from behind on a 
long hill by a motorist who is driving a car that is equipped 
with as much as 150 horsepower per ton. 

Under typical conditions one gallon of diesel fuel will 
operate a diesel locomotive pulling a 3,000-ton train about 
one-fifth of a mile, that is, employing our transportation 
unit of work, 600 gross ton-miles. The same amount of fuel 
will only enable a truck weighing 20 tons to run about five 
miles, representing a work output of 100 gross ton-miles. 
Thus the diesel locomotive produces about six times as 
many gross ton-miles per gallon as does the diesel truck. 

Keeping in mind the basic and essential services provided 
to the public by highway, airline and pipeline transportation 
within their respective economic areas, we should direct 
our efforts to enhancing and selling the inherent advanta- 
geous aspects of railways which should indisputably main- 
tain us as the predominant land transportation industry. 

With some doubt projected at the historic concept of the 
indispensability of railroads in modern industrial nations, 
it is now being realized that we must utilize to the utmost 
management and administrative strategy, harnessed with 
technological progress, if we are to obtain and hold a fair 
share of the transportation market. We must rid ourselves 
of the defeatist attitude and creeping apathy that is be- 
coming more and more obvious in transportation literature 
and retrenching actions by a number of railroads. 

To win the economic fight for our railroads’ predominant 
place in land transportation we should build up the em- 
ployee confidence and morale which is vital to selling the 
public on the true value of our transportation product. We 
must keep before us the advantages inherent in our railway 
plant and operations, and, employing every available 
administrative and technological tool, get out and sell our 
goods — cheap transportation, service to the shipper, and 
reliability. 

In the complex of railway organization, size has required 
management activities to be divided into a number of 
relatively independent functional departments, each with 


(Please turn to page 19) 





RT is not entirely confined to painting, sculpture, 

literature and music. To a Japanese, “The Gentle 
Art” means judo — the lightning-fast sport which can 
double as a ferocious means of self-defense. 

One of the leaders in Canadian judo is CNR Constable 
Frank Goodenough, the Toronto policeman who worked 
his way up from a bruised novice to Canadian judo cham- 
pion. For the 5’9”, 165-pound officer, the sport and the 
philosophy behind it did much to shape his life. 

“Judo is definitely not a fighting weapon”, Frank said, 
“though most people seem to think that that’s what it was 
designed for. Actually, judo is a way of attaining pure 
efficiency, not only on the mat, but in everything we do 
im our daily life.” 

The “school” of judo, with its faintly mystic overtones, 
was founded by Dr. Jigaro Kano, Japan’s leading educator, 
in 1886. The doctor combined the best points of the 12 
leading forms of ju-jitsu, added a few refinements of his 
own, and injected this new pastime with a brand of sports- 
manship that makes cricket a street brawl by comparison. 

The champions of the ju-jitsu schools, the Babe Ruths 
and Mickey Mantles of what was then Japan’s national 
sport, did not take kindly to Dr. Kano’s fledglings. The 
issue was firmly settled during a tournament staged in the 
early 1900's, when judoists met and utterly defeated their 
ju-jitsu opponents. So complete was the victory that of the 
two, only judo today survives in Japan. 

Frank’s interest in the sport blossomed in strange 
ground. During the war he visited the big POW camps 
near Seattle, and what he saw there whetted his appetite 
to learn more about this bruising game. 

“There were thousands of Japanese soldiers in the com- 
pounds”, he said, “and most of them seemed to spend their 
waking hours practising judo. There were sessions going on 
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Art is the name applied by the Japanese 
to the method of self-defence that can kill 


at a stroke. 


Story and pictures by Bill Smith 


all over the place — little puffs of dust going up when 
someone got thrown. What fascinated me most was their 
cat-like grace. I'd never seen anything like it. And it looked 
so easy!” 

But it wasn’t easy — or anything like it. Frank started 
in 1945, and the first six months were sheer torture. “I 
spend a half a year learning how to fall, and I never want 
to go through anything like that again. It was the same 
thing, night after night. First, the instructor went through 
it slowly, teaching me how to use my arms to absorb the 
shock of falling. Then the tempo stepped up as I got the 
feel of it. Finally 1 got to the point where I could stand a 
whole series of body slams, but before that I spent a lot 
of time in a warm bath trying to untie the knots in my 
muscles.” 

One secret of judo is the ability to absorb the fantastic 
shock of a well-handled throw. Tests have shown that the 
body is travelling between 50 and 60 miles per hour when 
it hits the mat. The shock is absorbed by a terrific full- 
length slap of the arm against the ground a fraction of a 
second before the body hits. A well-trained judoist can 
survive such a throw even against concrete. 

The other secret is to develop pure efficiency. A judo 
contest looks something like a slow waltz — ending with 
a bone-crushing rock ‘n’ roll bit. Tie two opponents 
shuffle around the mat, each with a firm grasp on the 
white coat of the other. There’s no strain — none of the 
bumps and grinds of television wrestlers. The men may 
chat, hum, stare vacantly somewhere else, or manage to 
look supremely bored. They rarely look at each other — 
there’s no need to. But each is completely aware of what 
the other is doing, solely by touch. The slightest movement; 
a pull to one side, the start of a throw that won’t work, a 

(Please turn to page 18) 
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C. J. Reese, president of Con- 
tinental Motors Corp. and a 
trustee of the Muskegon Prog- 
ress and Development Fund, 
receives a deed to land for the 
L. C. Walker Sports arena at 
Muskegon from R. C. Gibson, 
assistant to vice president and 
general manager of the GTW. 
From left: Hon. Don F. Sey- 
ferth, mayor of Muskegon; 
Mr. Reese; Mr. Gibson and 
John C. Beukema, secretary 
of the Fund. 


Grand Trunk Western is Honored 


An unusual event — the whole city hailed railroad cooperation 
—as Muskegon citizens accepted a gift on “Grand Trunk 
Appreciation Day”. 


T IS NOT often that a city sets aside a special day to 
pay tribute to a railroad, but the city of Muskegon, 

Mich., did just that when it observed “Grand Trunk Ap- 
preciation Day”, honoring the road on its more than half- 
century of service in the community and expressing 
gratitude for the deeding of a six-acre lakefront land tract 
for the L. C. Walker Sports Arena there. 

The deed was presented by R. C. Gibson, assistant to 
vice president and general manger of the GTW, at a 
luncheon in the Occidental Hotel sponsored jointly by the 
Muskegon Progress and Development Fund and the 
Muskegon Rotary Club, which was attended by civic and 
industrial leaders of the city. 

C. J. Reese, president of Continental Motors Corp. and 
a trustee of the Fund, accepted the deed on behalf of the 
development organization. The generous co-operation of 
the railroad on the sports arena project was enthusiastically 
praised by Mayor Don F. Seyferth. 

Ralph S. McCrea, vice president and general manager 
of West Michigan Dock and Market Corp., chief speaker 
at the luncheon, described the scope of the Grand Trunk’s 
local operations and praised the company’s co-operation 
with the city of Muskegon. 
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In presenting the deed, Mr. Gibson said: “Our railroad 
is a deeply interested participant, not only in this phase 
of Muskegon’s development, but in its economic growth 
as well. For more than 50 years, our car ferries have 
carried railroad freight cars and passengers across the 
lake, linking Michigan and Wisconsin with a direct, 
shortcut route. 

“Up until last May, our service into Muskegon was 
based in Milwaukee, but your city offered many advan- 
tages in the co-ordination of our marine department with 
the railroad operations, especially because of its growing 
port operations and preparations for its role as a work 
port on the new St. Lawrence Seaway.” 

GTW officers attending the Appreciation Day luncheon 
included: H. A. Sanders, general superintendent of trans- 
portation; M. A. O’Brien, assistant freight traffic manager; 
H. B. Secor, industrial commissioner; R. P. Cornwell, real 
estate and tax commissioner; T. D. Ash, superintendent, 
Detroit division; R. J. Martin, superintendent of terminals 
and marine, Muskegon; M. A. Katz, general agent, freight 
operating department, Muskegon, and J. S. Walker, general 
agent, freight traffic department, Grand Rapids. qe 
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Truro yard staffers go to school in CNR’s integrated data processing instruction car equipped with a complete set 
of punched card machines as used in yard offices. From left: C. A. McKenzie, H. L. McSween, H. G. Tibbetts, 
A. E. McKenzie, G. L. McAloney, Instructor L. P. Laporte, A. Higgins, M. Wark, J. S. Zelinski, instructor in charge. 


PUNCHED CARDS 


HIT THE YARDS 


By Archie Duffie 


T’S a tradition with railroad men that you make your 
money in the yards — that the fast handling of freight 
depends largely on the efficient break-up and make-up of 
trains at those important points designated for this specific 
purpose. 

If the yardmasters and their crews are to make their 
moves with a minimum of lost motion, they must have 
information about the make-up of incoming trains as far 
in advance of the train’s arrival as possible. 

Detailed information concerning the number of cars 
in a train, their positions in relation to each other, the car 
numbers and initials of their owning lines, their contents, 
their destination stations — all this data and more is con- 
tained in the train’s “consist”. 

Since early last year, the Canadian National has made 
a giant stride in inter-yard communications, involving a 
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switch from manual and teletype methods of exchanging 
train consists to the use of a punched card system. 

CNR’s utilization of punched card machines goes back 
farther than most people imagine. Back to 1924, to be 
exact, when punched card operations became a reality in 
the office of the auditor of freight accounts in Montreal 
Most of our jobs are touched in smaller or greater degree 
by these fantastic machines. 

The genius who invented the player piano might well 
have been responsible for it all. 

He found that if you punch little holes in a roll of paper 
at just the right spots, you can trigger a whole series of 
mechanical actions by blowing air through the little holes 
here, and the music will come out there. 

Another genius, or a herd of them, grafted electricity 
into this hole-in-the-paper gimmick, so that circuits could 
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be made and broken by contact points making connections 
through holes in pieces of cardboard, and the punched 
card system was born. 


The data processing department at Montreal is charged 
with the job of applying these new methods to railroading, 
and as the result of their studies, the punched card ma- 
chines have now moved into our yard offices at Toronto, 
Belleville, Montreal, Joffre, Garneau, Edmundston, Camp- 
bellton, Moncton, and, on a partial basis, Sarnia and Fort 
Erie. 

Yard staffers at these points have been given lessons in 
the art of running the machines, in the CNR’s Data 
Processing Instruction Car, an ex-rule instruction car now 
furnished with a full complement of punched card ma- 
chines. The training car moves from yard to yard, manned 
by instructors from data processing department in Mont- 
real. 


In it are a tabulating machine; two card punching ma- 
chines, “key punches” in everyday language; two trans- 
ceivers; a sorter; and a card-to-tape converter. Just about 
the same setup as you'd find in one of the yard offices. 

Actual yard office operating conditions are duplicated, 
and employees are given 40 hours of instruction on full 
pay during regular working hours. 

The new system provides advance consists of trains 
moving toward yards, and gives the yard staff a line-up 
of cars in each train in order from van to locomotive, 
enabling them to plan switching and prepare car labels 
well in advance of the train arrival. An important feature 
of the system is that it provides an improved quality of 
car tracing for our customers. 


In operation, the yard office receives waybills for cars 
originating in their area, or arriving from yards not 
equipped with machines, and key punches one or two 
cards from each-waybill. “The No. 1 card contains car 
initials and number, the nature of the car’s contents; the 
consignee’s name, the destination station and other data. 
The No. 2 card is the special instruction card, and contains 
information needed by the yard people who take care of 
heating, icing, feeding of livestock and other special 
services. 

In the case of through cars moving from other machine- 
equipped yards, cards will have been received by trans- 
ceiver and will be reproduced mechanically. These, and 
the cards manually keypunched, are placed with the way- 
bills in the yard office bill rack. When a train is made up, 
bills and cards are pulled and put in train order. A header 
card is punched, showing the train number and time of 
train departure, and the originating and destination station 
numbers. 

The deck of cards, representing a complete train, serves 
a useful purpose as the basis for a conductor’s train 
journal that will accompany the train. 

The cards are fed into a tabulating machine, which 
produces a printed train journal, listing all the data from 
the waybills that the conductor will need. 

Each office has a direct telephone line to adjacent yard 
offices and to the car record office. This is used to line up 
a transmission channel over Canadian National Com- 
munications wires. Then the complete deck of cards — 
header card, No. 1 and No. 2 cards — is run through a 
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Lauriat Labrie, in Joffre yard office, readies a deck 
of punched cards for its trip through the sorter. 


Machine room at Joffre, with Gilles Filion operating 
the tabulator to produce conductor's train journal. 


George Morison, left, chief tabulating machine operator, 
and Gerard Galant, operator, at Moncton transceivers. 
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Lauriat Labrie uses direct phone 
line to set up transmission channel. 


transceiver, the working name for a card-to-card trans- 
mitter. 

At the destination end of the circuit, another chattering 
transceiver reproduces the cards exactly as they are being 
sent, and the yard office crews there use the cards to 
prepare the advance consist and switching list that the 
yardmaster is so hungry for. 

This same train information is also transmitted to the 
car record office for preparation of up-to-the-minute car 
records. 

In his rumbling caboose, as the train rolls along, the 
conductor records on a work sheet details of all cars set 
out or picked up enroute, and at the next machine- 
equipped yard cards are punched to cover these additions 
and subtractions. With the additional cards sorted into the 
deck, the yard people punch a header card showing train 
arrival time, and transmit the whole deck to the car record 
office. 

From the flood of data that pours over the wires from 
the various yards, the car record offices prepare car tracing 
books, which are records of the daily movement of every 


In instruction car at Truro, students McKenzie, Mc- 
Sween and McAloney listen as Instructor Zelinski, right, 
talks about the operation of the tabulating machine. 
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Fresh roll of tape is positioned by 
Gilles Filion in Joffre tape punch. 


Bernard Tanguay at Joffre talks to 
Edmundston on transceiver phone. 


car during a 24-hour period. The car record people produce 
interim car movement records throughout the day, main- 
tained in car number order to make checking up easier 
when a customer phones and wants to know where his car 
is. They also get out a list of empty car movements that is 
useful to the car distributors. 

The application of punched card methods to yard 
operation is only a year old on the CNR, but it shows every 
promise of fulfilling the purpose for which it was brought 
into being. 

Extension of the yard office application of IDP to the 
west and on the Grand Trunk Western is under way, as 
punched card methods expand the CNR’s use of data 
processing machines into this new field. 


Already, revenue accounting, employee and pensioner 
payrolls, general regional accounting, car accounting, 
personnel, engineering, purchases and stores and research 
and development are benefiting. 


And it’s showing everyone, inside and outside of the 
CNR, that we’re right on the ball. i 


At Montreal, Frank Flannery, Bob Swainson, Bud Wood 
and Walter Burkholder of CNR’s integrated data proc- 
essing dept. talk with Lorne Cox, IBM representative. 
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John Draper, GTW equip- 
ment maintainer, Battle Creek, 
demonstrates the walkie-talkie 
battery tester that won a sug- 
gestion award. From left: L. J. 
Heinrich, general yardmaster, 
Battle Creek; Mr. Draper; 
Stuart Jackson, assistant su- 
perintendent, communica- 
tions, and C. J. Morris, chief 
engineer, Detroit. 


Suggestions PAY 


UGGESTION awards on the CNR are available to 
all employees and pensioners in the United States as 
well as in Canada. 

As a matter of fact, many good suggestions have been 
received, adopted and awards paid to employees of the 
Central Vermont and Grand Trunk Western. During the 
past year, Central Vermont suggestors have been setting 
a high mark to shoot at with three out of every 10 
suggestions accepted for award. 

It’s a similar situation on the Grand Trunk Western 
where many suggestions have been adopted and several 
employees have received supplementary awards after 
good results were obtained in operation. 

Latest award on the GTW was earned by John Draper, 
an equipment maintainer in the communications depart- 
ment at Battle Creek. He proposed the building of test 
sets for testing battery packs in walkie-talkie portable 
radiophone units. 

His suggestion covered the design and manufacture of 
a portable plug-in test set that measures the condition of 
the three different batteries under load. It is operated by 
push buttons and is simple enough for anyone to use. 

There is no type of low-cost equipment available on 
the market to test batteries under load and it has been 
general practice to install new batteries at regular intervals 
rather than have the batteries fail while the walkie-talkie 
was in use. Through the use of Mr. Draper's tester, bat- 
teries can be kept in service until very close to the end 
of their actual life, reducing replacement costs. 
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OFF in U.S. too 


An initial award of $130 has been made to Mr. Draper 
and his suggestion may qualify for additional awards if 
it is adopted by the CNR communications department in 
Canada. 

Other GTW award winners include O. P. Convis, 
locomotive engineer at Battle Creek; E. Johnson, carpenter 
at Detroit, and B. Hartman, switchman at Flint. 

Art Erwin, carman helper at St. Albans, had the first 
award of the year on the CV. He came up with an idea and 
discussed it with Foreman Lionel Bushey who put it right 
to work and the suggestion plan came up with a cheque for 
$25 after evaluation. Charlie Depatie had two awards 
during the month of January and in this same month 
awards were also won by “Pudgy” Coleman, Fred Tuttle 
and Clarence Hurteau. Elmer Gould received a $20 award 
in March and Marvin Way had a $25 award in May. 

These suggestions, and the more than 41,000 others 
received by the company in the past 10 years, have a three- 
way benefit. First, the plan provides cash awards for the 
employees. Secondly the company benefits from the 
improvements created by the suggestions and also finds out 
who are the creative employees. And, third, the public 
benefits because every suggestion adopted leads to more 
efficient railroad operation at lower cost. 

The suggestion department is glad to make awards for 
any usable suggestion that reduces costs or conserves 
materials, energy, power or time — in short, any idea that 
contributes to the over-all team effort of the Canadian 
National system. 





Course Instructor Irene Pyle, left, and Student Carole 
Leriche examine display cards illustrating the finer 
points of the perfect secretary's daily appearance. 
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With Terry Leveille, left, and Moira Stewart, Miss Pyle 
discusses a problem during the short course in Montreal. 
Ten students from four departments attended. 
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TAKE A SHORT COURSE 


HE “super secretary” has just received a thorough 

going-over by 10 students in Montreal, and when 
they were finished they had a far better idea of what their 
jobs entailed. 

The students were secretaries and senior stenographers 
from seven departments who completed the first of a series 
of training courses, designed both as a refresher for the 
more experienced and an introduction to secretarial duties 
for the others. 

Taught by Irene Pyle, secretary to Vice President D. 
I. Grant, the class spent their Monday evenings in the 
seclusion of the board room in Central Station covering 
the course from personal neatness to such technical details 
as business letter writing. 

The two-hour-a-week seminar was based on information 
gathered by Miss Pyle during a two-day, high pressure 
secretarial clinic held at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel last 
March by the Bureau of Business Practice, a branch of 
the Foreman’s Institute. 

The object of this experiment in a secretarial short 
course: to concentrate on areas where the secretary can 
be of the most help to her boss. The value of efficiency, 
anticipating her supervisor’s needs, the proper way to 
answer a telephone, how to handle visitors — and, most 
important, thinking for herself — were all stressed during 
the 10 hours of class. 

Miss Pyle outlined some of the pitfalls that trap a 
careless secretary. “There’s letter writing, for instance”, 
she said. “It’s the short letters that require thought, not 
the long ones. But the longer the letter the more vague it 
becomes. Bumbling, involved letters should end with ‘Sorry 
to write such a long letter, but I didn't have time to write 
a short one.’ ” 
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Visitors, Miss Pyle continued, often get their one and 
only view of the CNR from a short meeting with the 
secretary. She stressed the importance of tact when dealing 
with customers, and pointed out that a competent secretary 
can often be of more help to a visitor than the person he 
came to see in the first place. “A good secretary with a 
thorough knowledge of the organization can save the 
visitor a lot of time and trouble by sending him to the 
people who can best help him. Sometimes she can take 
care of the request herself without bothering her boss.” 

Telephone techniques play a key role in good office 
procedure, Miss Pyle added. “Always identify yourself as 
well as your office; it gives the caller somebody real to 
talk to instead of dealing with a detached, impersonal 
voice.” 

Sponsored by the training branch of the personnel 
department, the course has a waiting list, as yet incom- 
plete, of more than 30 candidates from the Montreal 
offices. Personnel Assistant Frank Rhead estimates that 
by the time the names are all in, the total will be much 
higher. 

What of the future? Ken King, system supervisor of 
training, said: “This is frankly an experiment and much 
depends on what the girls think of the course. We would 
like to see similar seminars set up at key system points 
if this proves a success.” 

Wanda Podsiadlo, stenographer and charter member of 
the short course, thinks the clinic is an excellent idea. “I’m 
not at all sorry I joined,” she said. “We covered the topics 
thoroughly and had fun doing it. I think it should be a 
‘must’ for anyone who’s aiming at a top secretarial post.” 


All of which looks like success at the first try. Apes 
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E often receive letters from employees asking infor- 
mation about the company, employee benefits, 


railroading in general and many other subjects. As the 
answers to these questions often appear to be of interest 
to all employees, this Question and Answer column will 
appear each month in future issues of Keeping Track. So, if 
you have any questions you want answered, send them to 
the Editor. The answers will be prepared by the officer of 
the company whose department is concerned with the 
matter in question. 


Q. 


A. 


Are employees allowed to run for political office and 
still hold their jobs in CNR? 
An employee running for elective municipal, pro- 
vincial, or federal office is granted leave of absence, 
without pay, for whatever time is necessary for 
reasonable electioneering purposes and if he is 
elected the leave of absence is extended, where 
necessary for the duration of the term of office. 
Leave of absence is not granted for other political 
activities. 
We want all empioyees to enjoy their civil rights 
without let or hindrance. We expect all employees 
to exercise those rights in such a way as not to 
embarrass the company or its customers. 

W.T. Wilson, Vice president, Personnel 


. In the October issue of “Keeping Track” concern is 


expressed that so many employees have not elected 
to transfer to the 1959 Pension Plan. May I give a 
few reasons why I have not. 

I joined the CNR back in 1942 and was not in- 
formed of a pension plan or given any opportunity of 
paying into a plan for several years, therefore, I 
would have to pay about $1,200 into the fund to get 
full benefits of the 59 Plan. This I can’t afford to do 
and there must be hundreds in the same boat. By the 
way this was no fault of mine or anybody in like 
circumtances. We could and would have paid in from 
entering service. 

Another thing and more important from the em- 
ployee’s viewpoint is the fact that both pension plans, 
the 59 Plan to a slightly less extent, are in my opinion 
lousy, the majority of employees now working will 
only have around 35 years’ service, and that’s a long 
time to work compared to, say, the armed service. 

For this we will get around $125 a month in the 59 
Plan or around $80 in the 35 Plan — what earthly 
good is that with the present cost of living. 

I think the old Provident Fund was much superior 
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JU YOU HAVE A QUESTION 7 


to either of the new plans. The employee got a fair 
pension for a small contribution. And, as for all the 
options available in the new plans, the average work- 
ing man can’t hope to cover all eventualities. 


- On June 25, 1942, the date you entered the service of 


the Company, the Rules and Regulations of the 
Canadian National Railways Pension Fund required 
that ten years must elapse from date of entry into 
the service before an employee could contribute 
towards the purchase of a supplemental annuity. 
Effective January 1, 1947, a new rule, number 44, 
was added to the Rules and Regulations of the 
Canadian National Railways Pension Fund. This rule 
permitted employees with less than ten years service 
to maken pension contributions from January 1, 
1947, or later date of entry into the service. 

Under date of March 12, 1947, Mr. C. R. Mac- 
Kenzie, then Superintendent of Pensions, issued a 
circular letter to all employees concerned drawing 
their attention to the provisions of Rule 44. The 
circular letter was attached to a copy of the Rules and 
Regulations of the Pension Fund and the required 
Application Form for Membership and Authoriza- 
tion for Deductions, to be completed by interested 
employees, was a component part of the letter. 
Supplies of this circular letter and rule books were 
sent to all employing officers for distribution to all 
employees concerned. It may be that the circular 
letter never reached you personally but I am sure that 
the majority of employees concerned received the 
circular. 

If an employee made application before July 1, 
1947, retroactive contributions based on earnings 
from January 1, 1947, to date of application, were 
accepted by the Company, either in a lump sum 
payment, or by payroll deductions in equal amounts 
for each payroll period during the balance of 1947, 
together with current contributions at the percentage 
rate elected. I note you completed an authorization 
for pension deductions on January 7, 1949, to be 
effective February 1, 1949. 

In effect the rules of the 1959 Pension Plan provide 
an opportunity for an employee who has for one 
reason or another been unable to contribute towards 
increasing his pension during the entire period from 
January 1, 1935, or later date of entry into service 
to rectify the situation. There is no compulsion on 


(Please turn to page 18) 





Sam Champagne smiles happily as he waves from the cab 
of his locomotive for the last time before he retired. 
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And a happy laugh shows Sam's pride in the baby shoes 
he is metallizing as part-time work in his retirement. 


From TRON HORSE 


ROM guiding a 1,600 horsepower diesel locomotive 

to gilding tiny baby shoes is the extreme turn life 
has taken for T. A. “Sam” Champagne, since he retired 
as a locomotive engineer after 45 years of service with 
the CNR. 

Born in St. Elizabeth, Quebec, Mr. Champagne joined 
the company in 1914 at Joliette as an engine cleaner. Two 
years later he was made fireman and moved to Montreal. 
He was made locomotive fireman and engineer in 1925. 

His gentle hobby is expected to take up much of Mr. 
Champagne’s time during months to come as he says it 
is fascinating to take a delicate pair of baby shoes and 
preserve them for posterity—or, at least, for doting 
parents who want to keep the footwear of their youngsters. 

This hobby, strangely enough, is almost new to the 
retired engineer. He took it up in 1957. “I’ve not had 
much time to do the job up until now,” he said, “but from 
here on I'm going to get more equipment and get down 
to business. Anybody can do this job, but it takes patience 
and care.” 

And he intends to experiment a bit in the metallizing 
art. “You can metallize anything once you know how,” he 
says, “and I intend to try my hand at leaves, little fish, 
flowers and things like that.” 
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to Bronze Shoes 


To metallize a shoe by the Champagne method you must 
first soak it in Preparation 426, which is a shellac. Then 
set it upside down on a wooden pin and let it drip and dry 
for 15 minutes. Reshape the shoe, stuffing it with wax 
paper... “not too much, of course, as it has to be natural, 
an individual shoe.” Spray with a mixture of bronze powder 
and shellac and leave it to dry for five minutes. 

The shoe is then pierced back of the heel with a wire 
and hung from a horizontal bar that lies across a bath filled 
with four gallons of distilled water, two pounds of sulphuric 
acid and one gallon of copper concentrate. 

The shoe remains in the bath for eight hours under an 
electric charge of two and one-half volts provided through 
the bar, which is attached to a voltameter. After this 
electrolysing process, the shoe is washed in water and 
polished. 

Mr. Champagne says it takes him three hours of work 
and three dollars worth of materials to finish a pair of 
shoes. He intends to sell his work to friends and neigh- 
bors ... and anyone else who’s interested. 

Although he doesn’t see his hobby turning into a money- 
making venture in the immediate future, Mr. Champagne 
doesn’t discount this possibility . . . after all, baby-shoe 
metallizing is hardly a crowded profession. fo 
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The lady is an operator 


By John Bird 


HOUSEWIFE by day and a railway operator by 
night —that is the double role of Mrs. Eleanor 
Black of Burnaby, B.C., wife of a CNR engineer. 

Mrs. Black has worked alone on the graveyard shift, 
11.00 p.m. to 7.00 a.m., at New Westminster, five nights 
a week for the past seven years. Although employed by 
the Great Northern Railway, Mrs. Black also serves 
CNR, since the two railways operate jointly over part of 
the GN line in her territory. 

Mrs. Black began her railway career nine years ago in 
Seattle, after her brother, a former CNT wire chief, had 
aroused her interest in telegraphy. She worked for two 
years as a relief operator before taking her present job 
at New Westminster. 

“At first I was nervous because of the responsibility,” 
said Mrs. Black, “but I soon got over that and now | 
wouldn't swap my job for any other. What makes it so 
fascinating is the variety of the work. You must always 
be on your toes to cope with unexpected situations.” 

Her job also brought Mrs. Black romance. She met 
husband, Ken, when he was a fireman on CNR freights, 
passing regularly through New Westminster. A CNR man 
for 15 years, Ken is now an engineer at the nearby Port 
Mann Yards. 

During her lone shift, one of Mrs. Black’s main tasks 
is taking train orders by telegraph or telephone from CNR 
despatchers at Vancouver and Kamloops and the Great 
Northern despatcher in Seattle, for passing on to crews 
as trains pass through New Westminster. Between mes- 
sages she is kept busy attending to bookwork, which 
includes such things as keeping records of freight cars 
interchanged with other railroads and of ticket sales. She 
also keeps a check on GN trains crossing the nearby 
Fraser River bridge as that railway pays the Canadian 
Government a toll on each locomotive and car. AR» 


When not at work Mrs. Black is like any other housewife, 
sewing, cooking, knitting and other accomplishments. 
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Holding a train order hoop with all the confidence of a 
veteran, Mrs. Black passes a message to a speeding train. 


A different set of accomplishments come into play as she 
confidently handles the assignments of a night operator. 
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Frank in judo costume 


The gentle art 


(Continued from page 8) 
pivot, or a foot out of place — and lightning strikes. It 
takes just the split part of a second and, with a hair-raising 
crash, one of the men is flat on his back. 

Judo is full of symbolisms. The white costume denotes 
purity of spirit and mind. The wearer does not fight in 
anger, and may not while he wears the jacket. To stress 
the point, matches begin and end with a deep, kneeling 
“salaam” to the opponent. The practitioner — for such 
he is — attempts to apply the developed sense of efficiency 
of movement and thought to his daily life. And, knight- 
like, he is bound to use his art in defense of the weak 
and helpless. 

So deeply rooted is judo in Japan’s culture that literally 
everybody who is anybody is an expert. Most diplomats, 
for instance, are at least “ne dans” — second degree black 
belts. 

There are seven belts, ranging down the color scale from 
white — the novice — through yellow, orange, green, blue, 
brown to black, the true judoist and the goal of every 
beginner. There are 10 degrees of black as well, but any- 
thing beyond six is usually an honorary title. Frank holds 
a second degree black. 

Frank scored a major upset in the judo world in 1953 
when he captured the Canadian national championship. 
When he overthrew the defending champion, Frank be- 
came the first Occidental to break the complete monopoly 
held by judoists of Japanese descent. “It was as if the 
Tokyo nine came over and beat the Milwaukee Braves — 
but good,” he said. “And of course, I got a lot of personal 
satisfaction from seeing my biggest dream come true.” 

Though he has been a CNR constable since 1952, Frank 
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has rarely had to call on his knowledge of judo to get him 
out of a jam. One of the few times was during a night 
patrol in the coach yards, when he was jumped by two 
men. He took the juice out of both of them in a fight that, 
by his own count, lasted five seconds. 

And what of his future in judo? Though he has no 
intention of giving it up, Frank feels he’s past the com- 
petition stage. 

“Judo has taught me a lot of things besides the sport 
itself”, he said. “I think that from now on I'll try to 
apply some of the principles to my own life, work out a 
bit now and then, and be of what help I can to youngsters 


learning the art.” Sow 





Do you have a question? 
(Continued from page 15) 
him to do so but it is in the employee’s own interest 
to transfer to the 1959 Plan and pay up any defi- 
ciency in contributions that may exist, thereby 
becoming eligible for full pension benefits. 

With reference to your statement that in your 
opinion both Pension Plans (1935 Plan and 1959 
Plan) are lousy, I can say authoritatively that the 
pension formula used in calculating pensions under 
the 1959 Pension Plan received the approval of the 
General Chairman’s Association, Canadian National 
Railways System and the approval of the Director of 
Pension Fund Plans, Department of National Rev- 
enue. Had the Pension Plan contained any element 
of unfairness to the employees the Plan would not 
have been approved by the Department of National 
Revenue for income tax deductibility purposes. 

A review of the 1,070 pensions approved during 
1959 under the rules of Part II Plan (now known 
as the 1959 Plan) shows that the average pension 
approved was $160.13 per month. This compares 
very favorably with the average pension approved 
during 1958 under the rules of the Intercolonial and 
Prince Edward Island Railways. Employees’ Prov- 
ident Fund, which was $179.47 per month. As 
approximately 85% of retiring CNR employees have 
a wife living at the date they retire, the survivor 
benefits available under the rules of the 1959 Plan 
have a value much greater than the $19.34 per month 
by which the Provident Fund pension exceeds that 
available under the 1959 Pension Plan to the living 
pensioner. Under the rules of the 1959 Pension 
Plan survivor benefits are payable to an eligible 
widow. There are no survivor beriefits under the 
rules of the Intercolonial and Prince Edward Island 
Railways Employees’ Provident Fund; the widow 
receives nothing. 

G. P. Hamilton, Supt. Pensions and Welfare plans 


—— 





4,000 years... 


(Continued from page 6) 
but wrapped up in a much handier package. Yale’s lock 
was designed with five pins, under spring pressure, forced 
through holes in a revolving plug. A notched key pushed 
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the pins up flush with the top of the plug, allowing the 
cylinder to turn. Since the pins varied in length, only a 
key with the correct notches could turn the plug freeing 
the lock. One pin left protruding down into the cylinder 
was enough to hold it fast. 

Locks have varied only slightly since the beginning of 
the present century, but some problems they pose are 
awesome. The CNR’s Queen Elizabeth Hotel in Montreal 
has 1,216 guest rooms, each with its own key. Yet every 
one of these rooms can be opened by a single grand master 
key. In addition, there are keys for each of its 17 floors 
which open only the rooms on that floor and no others. 


Keys echo their heroic past when worn by “Monsieur 
Gregoire” — Greg Taylor when he’s not being the Queen 
Elizabeth's wine steward. His working uniform reflects an 
age when keys did more than just open doors. Around his 
neck hangs a brass medallion; today the badge of the 
“sommelier”, but in the 14th century it was a true key, 
symbolic of the servant's status to his master. A smaller 
key on a silver chain opens the wine cellar; both symbolic 


and practical. _— 





Time for positive ... 
(Continued from page 7) 


its specialized talents and area of control. Modern business 
principles have, however, indicated benefits to be derived 
by reshaping organizations to develop greater coordination 
between functional groups and at the same time offer 
greater scope for initiative and personal objectives through 
various schemes of decentralization. 

A number of railway managements in the U.S.A. and 
Canada have realized that today’s economic battle for 
survival requires more than technological upgrading of 
equipment and facilities, and have adopted during the last 
few years some of these advanced organizational and 
control concepts which augur well for the future develop- 
ment of our railroads. 


I am not belittling the obstacles to be overcome, nor the 
problems to be solved in political, labor, administrative or 
technological areas. But I would emphasize that success 
can be achieved only by energetic, coordinated effort on 
the part of all functional groups in our railway industry. 
By all means, let each of us strive for optimum efficiency 
in our respective spheres of responsibility, but it is equally 
imperative that we approach our tasks with a broad and 
flexible company attitude. Suppress narrowness and selfish 
motives in our departmental activities, and let us become 
part of a dynamic, progressive railway management team. 

Dieselization on the railways, although the most revolu- 
tionary and far reaching in effect, is only one of many 
technological and operational innovations introduced 
during the post-war period. 

Mechanization of our maintenance of way operations 
has resulted in greater efficiency, while extending central- 
ized traffic control on our main lines and electronic hump 
yards has speeded up the delivery of goods between 
shippers and consignees. 

Communication by radio on trains and in yards has again 
been instrumental in expediting train and switching move- 
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ments with improved service to the customer. Another 
area of traffic development is the piggyback or container 
operations wherein the railways have joined forces with 
our trucking competitors to effect mutual savings by 
combining railway low-cost road haul and the flexibility 
and relatively low cost of trucking operations in terminals. 


In the administrative or management realm, many rail- 
ways are employing on an expanding scale the ultra- 
modern management tool of Integrated Data Processing 
(Ed. Note: please see article on page 10) and other facets 
of electronic computing machines. 


Operational research teams with their broad scientific 
approach to problem analysis are also being utilized to 
unravel some of the complexities in railway administration 
and provide valuable recommendations as to action re- 
quired in upgrading service, operations and other aspects 
of railway performance. These are management aids having 
a broad integrating influence on all departments and 
management levels, and present an encouraging future for 
railway progressiveness. 


We cannot deny that the railway industry has problems, 
and indeed faces tough and vital competition in many 
areas. Nevertheless, with our intrinsic transportation ad- 
vantages, our significant technological advances, and our 
new dynamic management concepts, there are no grounds 
for despondency in the ultimate status of the railways. 


With the superior transportation tools which are ours, 
we must face the challenge of competition and overcome 
our difficulties with confidence and aggressiveness. @=sas 


RAILROADERS: Prepare for 
the future! 


LEARN ELECTRONICS 


NO PREVIOUS TECHNICAL EXPERIENCE, 
NO ADVANCED EDUCATION NEEDED 


Electronic devices are used increasingly in 
railroad communications, control systems, 
signaling, data processing, instrumentation, 
classification, to name but a few. The wise 
railroader can prepare NOW in spare time for 
future upgrading in this growing field. 

Learn at home in spare time the modern 
DeVry Tech way, with equipment, texts and 
training movies — or in well equipped Toronto 
Laboratories, day or evening. Part time in- 
come possible while learning. Send for details. 

PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD 


DeVRY TECHNICAL INSTITUTE Dept. CNR-4 
626 Roselawn Ave., Toronto 12, Ont. 
Please give me details on Electronics in Rail- 


roading, and tell me how I may prepare for a start 
in this field. 


NAME AGE 
STREET 





SYSTEM NEWS 





APPOINTMENTS AND 
PROMOTIONS 


Eric Ash, chief accountant, Newfound- 
land district, has been appointed regional 
accounting department administrative as- 
sistant, Moncton. 


Camille Auclair has been appointed CN 
Express agent, Valleyfield. 


Fred Beauregard, yardmaster at St. 
Albans, has been named general yard- 
master there. 


C. A. Berube, superintendent, Camp- 
bellton division, has been appointed acting 
general superintendent, Maritime district, 
at Moncton. 


J. W. Brownell, chief clerk, division 
freight agent, Moncton, has been ap- 
pointed travelling freight agent there. 


C. T. Cameron has been named acting 
superintendent of the Winnipeg terminals 
division. 


J. J. Coppinger, chief clerk to the freight 
traffic manager, Winnipeg, has been named 
assistant to the general freight agent there. 


E. Cutts has been named acting general 
superintendent of transportation for the 
Western Region at Winnipeg. 


J. E. Dunn, chief clerk, freight depart- 
ment, Detroit, has been named freight 
traffic representative there. 


D. R. Ellison, senior research assistant, 
Moncton, has been appointed assistant 
transport economist there. 


E. E. Erickson, trainmaster — road 
foreman, Hornepayne, has been appointed 
master mechanic at Capreol. 


C. O. Gilmore, senior internal auditor, 
Winnipeg, has been appointed regional 
internal auditor, Moncton. 


L. H. B. Gooding has been temporarily 
appointed superintendent of the Portage- 
Brandon division at Winnipeg. 


E. W. Hague, chief field accountant, De- 
troit, has been appointed assistant engi- 


neer of valuation there. 
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R. F. W. Henle, chief clerk to the gen- 
eral freight traffic manager at Chicago, has 
been named special representative in the 
freight traffic department there. 


John Horrocks, regional internal audi- 
tor, Moncton, has been appointed head- 
quarters internal auditor, Montreal. 


Howard Hubble, assistant night man- 
ager at the Chateau Laurier and Jasper 
Park Lodge, has been named night man- 
ager of the Macdonald Hotel, Edmonton. 


David Kantor, general agent, freight 
traffic department, Chicago, has been 
appointed assistant to the general freight 
traffic manager there. 


H. R. Kelly, freight traffic representa- 
tive, Winnipeg, has been named assistant 
to the division freight agent, Saskatoon. 


S. W. Logan, travelling freight agent, 
Moncton, has been appointed divisional 
freight agent for Prince Edward Island at 
Charlottetown. 


A. R. Maclinnes, trainmaster, Napa- 
dogan, has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent, Fredericton. 


E. J. Maddex, assistant electrical fore- 
man, Vancouver, has been appointed 
electrical foreman there. 


H. H. Mason, planning and estimating 
engineer, Toronto, has been named as- 
sistant general equipment engineer there. 


R. F. McCharles, administrative assist- 
ant to the comptroller, department of ac- 
counting and finance, Montreal, has been 
named assistant to the vice-president, ac- 
counting and finance. 


William McLeod, assistant to the gen- 
eral freight traffic manager, Chicago, is 
appointed general freight agent (rates) 
there. 


F. J. Moore, acting storekeeper, Port 
Huron, has been named storekeeper there. 


G. H. Nerbas has been appointed as- 
sistant solicitor for the CNR in Winnipeg. 


R. A. Nugent, general clerk, department 
of road transport, Saint John, has been 
named cartage agent at Campbellton. 


J. G. Paquet, operation trainee, has 
been named trainmaster - road foreman, 
Nakina. 


H. S. Peet, chief clerk, Newfoundland 
district manager, has been named assistant 
to the manager in St. John’s. 


Fredric Phaneuf, editor of the French 
edition of “Keeping Track”, and chief 
translator, Montreal, has been named 
manager of French services in the public 
relations department there. 


J. H. Pike, operation trainee, Moncton, 
is named acting trainmaster, Bishop's 
Falls. 


E. P. Ronayne, trainmaster at Bishop's 
Falls, has been appointed trainmaster at 
New Glasgow. 


H. C. Russell, employee relations offi- 
cer, Montreal, has been named general 
superintendent, CN Express western dis- 
trict, Winnipeg. 


Roland Sarlabous, sales representative, 
passenger traffic, Montreal, has been 
named general agent, passenger depart- 
ment, at that point. 


¥V. Swanson, roadmaster at Nakina, has 
been named roadmaster at Allandale. 


L. M. Taylor, training supervisor, 
freight department, Chicago, has been 
named general agent there. 


J. L. Teed, assistant superintendent, 
Fredericton, has been transferred to the 
Northumberland division, Moncton. 


C. H. Wood, assistant roadmaster, Osh- 
awa subdivision, has been named road- 
master at Nakina. 


G. D. Wood, travelling freight agent, 
Calgary, has been appointed general 
freight agent at Vancouver. 


R. D. Zuest, special representative, 
freight traffic department, Chicago, has 
been appointed training supervisor there. 
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Telex expands 

The Canadian National-Canadian Pa- 
cific Communications Telex Exchange 
Service has been linked with the Pacific 
coast. Ceremonies marking the event took 
place simultaneously in Montreal and San 
Francisco on November 24. 

At San Francisco, leaders of govern- 
ment and industry witnessed the inaugura- 
tion of the new “dial and type” system 
which now links subscribers in New York, 
Chicago and 35 major Canadian cities in 
the CN-CP Canadian network. 


More bonds sold 

Canadian National employees have 
bought $13,698,800 worth of 1959 series 
Canada Savings Bonds, an increase of 
$381,250 over sales for 1958. 

The number of subscribers to the 1959 
issue was 45,708, a decrease of 2,008 from 
the previous year, but their average pur- 
chase was $299.70 against $279.10 for 
1958. 


Veterans dinner 

About 200 were in attendance at the 
annual Memorial Banquet of the CNR 
War Veterans’ Association, Toronto 
branch, held late in November. 

Speakers for the evening were the Rev 
Norman Rawson, Protestant padre of the 
branch, and G. L. Galloway, superintend- 
ent of motive power and car equipment, 
who is honorary vice president. 

A presentation was made to T. C. 
Hockey, pension officer, by Stewart Col- 
lins, liaison officer, Central Region, and a 
bouquet of roses was presented to Mrs 
Rawson on behalf of the branch by Mrs 
Galloway. 

At a previous meeting of the branch, 


° 


Watching teletypist Olive Hamel “chat” with San Francisco 
from the Sheraton Mount Royal in Montreal are, from left: 
Norman Taylor, CP Communications; George Foliot, super- 
intendent, CNT; and G. A. Havers, hotel general manager 
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Montreal M.P. first aid champs with Hutchison Shield and individual awards. From 
left, front row: A. Messacar, G. Denny, S. Smith, C. T. Woodings, team captain, 
S. Stark, H. Brunette. Back row: A. Berry, car department instructor, J. Marler 
G. Lambert, general foreman, J. Paton, H. J. West, assistant works manager, P. E 
Poitras, supervisor of first aid, C. R. Buskard, works manager, R. Eardley, V. Bush 


the following were elected to office: H 


Markle, president; J. Penman, vice pres- 


ident; L. Price, treasurer; S. Collins, sec- 
retary; J. Fillimore, welfare officer; T. C 
Hockey, pension officer; L. Sinclair, color 
sergeant; W. Rowan, parade marshall. 


First aiders honored 


Members of the Jonquiere car depart- 
ment first aid team were honored at a 
banquet marking their winning of the 


Doug Mackintosh, 
from Granum, Allta., accepts CNR Challenge Trophy, an 
engraved silver tray and $100 presented by J. L. Toole, vice- 
president, accounting and finance, and steno Olga Metrunetz 


Chamberlain Trophy for the fourth time 
in five years. 

The first aiders were Belami Tremblay, 
Maurice Bouchard, Jean Latendresse, 
Rene Lapointe and Wilbrod Fortin 


Heads March of Dimes 


Hugh M. Parry, personnel assistant, em- 
ployee services, Montreal, has been ap- 
pointed general chairman of the 1960 
March of Dimes campaign, to be held 
from January 16 to February 1. 


18-year-old World Wheat Champion 
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Company service buttons are presented to Clarence F. Holt and William E. Rudolph, 
general agents of the passenger traffic department at Kansas City and St. Louis, at 
retirement luncheon in Chicago. From left: F. A. Gaffney, V. P. & G. M., Detroit; 
J. L. Bickley, passenger traffic manager, U. S. lines, Chicago; F. K. Moore, general 
passenger agent, New York; Mr. Holt; Mr. Rudolph; W. G. Hinkel, general passenger 
agent, Chicago; L. B. Freeman, general freight traffic manager, U. S. lines, Chicago. 


ot, 


CNR men honored by Order of St. John of Jerusalem. From left: R. E. Cunningham, 
regional supervisor of first aid, Moncton; Dr. Peter Vaughan, medical officer in 
charge of examinations, Montreal; J. K. Tambling, general supervisor, first aid and 
sanitation, who assisted at the investiture; D. V. Gonder, vice president and general 
manager, Moncton; A. R. Cogger, first aid instructor, car department, Saskatoon. 


Quentin Ling, left, and James Taggert, third from left, present first aid awards to 
top-rated Grand Trunk Western car shops team. Port Huron Times-Herald photo. 


Western Bonspiel 

The 12th annual CNR Employees’ 
Western Region Curling Bonspiel will be 
held at Saskatoon on February 27 and 28. 

Employee teams from western Canada 
wishing to enter should send their entries, 
with fee of $20 per rink, to Ernie Brown, 
c/o superintendent, CNR, Saskatoon, 
before February 13. 


Honored at Ottawa 

Four CNR men were honored by the 
St. John Ambulance Association at cere- 
monies presided over by Governor Gen- 
eral Georges Vanier at Ottawa. 

D. V. Gonder, vice president and gen- 
eral manager at Moncton, and Dr. Peter 
Vaughan, medical officer in charge of 
examinations, Montreal, were admitted to 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem as 
Officer Brothers; R. E. Cunningham, re- 
gional supervisor of first aid at Moncton 
was promoted to Officer Brother; and 
A. R. Cogger, first aid instructor in the 
car department at Saskatoon was admit- 
ted as Serving Brother. 


First aid awards 

St. John Ambulance first aid awards, 
consisting of certificates, vouchers, medal- 
lions and labels have been presented to 36 
employees at Calder, Alta. 

The first aid class was conducted by 
J. D. Smith, and was held under the 
auspices of the CNR Special Centre of 
St. John Ambulance. 


Answer blood call 


Twenty CNR employees at Winnipeg 
answered an urgent appeal of the Cana- 
dian Red Cross for group “O” blood 
donors. 

The Red Cross at Winnipeg had a se- 
rious shortage of this type of blood, and 
arrangements were made to contact the 
employees concerned. In a letter thanking 
them for their assistance, the Red Cross 
said: “Your donations have helped us 
keep life blood free for all.” 


Western line champs 

The senior first aid team of Port Huron, 
Michigan (see picture on this page) has 
been awarded the championship of the 
Western Lines in first aid competition. The 
presentations were made by James Tag- 
gert, assistant general superintendent, 
MP&CE, Battle Creek, and Quentin Ling, 
superintendent of car shops. Mr. Taggert 
presented the Officers Trophy while Mr. 
Ling made the individual awards. 

Team members included Ohmer Pickett, 
captain, Charlie Cox, James Zmolik, Ger- 
ald Campbell, William Roach and Allen 
Seibert. Jack Tambling, CNR general 
supervisor of first aid and sanitation, at 
far right in picture, was on hand for the 
awards. 
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Behan-Mason trophy is awarded to CNR tean; that won 
the Vancouver Transportation Softball League. Presenta- 
tion took place at the team’s banquet. From left: Tony 
Hadesbeck, president, local 59, C.B.R.T. & G.W.; Alan 


This new 37-passenger coach is now in service in CN 
Transportation's Fort William-Port Arthur to Longlac 
service. J. R. McMillan, V.P. & G.M., Winnipeg, center, 
accepts keys to the bus from George Mason, chief engineer, 
Motor Coach Industries. At left is M. E. Conway, super- 


Gove, team captain; and L. M. Thompson, assistant 
to the manager and general superintendent, B.C. district. 


Softball champs honored 

At a banquet held early in November, 
the CNR softball team sponsored by the 
C.B. R.T.&G.W. was honored for winning 
the Vancouver Transportation Softball 
League title for the second consecutive 
year. The CNR ball players won 19 and 
lost only one game during the seascn. 

The Behan-Manson trophy was present- 
ed to team captain G. W. Alan Gove by 
L. M. Thompson, assistant to manager and 
general superintendent, B.C. district. The 
players also received team jackets. 

The team roster included Alan Gove, 
Cy Hoskins, Harry Broverman, John Ur- 
ban, John Bayzand, John Sawchuk, Tom 
Chisholm, Lyle Youcke, Stan Craig, Don 
Jacques, John Hoshowski and Bill Bird. 


Half-century mark 
A. D. Paynter, leading hand machinist 


in the Point St. Charles motive power 
shops at Montreal, has been presented 
with a gold lifetime pass in recognition of 
his starting his fiftieth year with the rail- 
way. 


Credit union campaign 

The Hump Yard Credit Union, oper- 
ated by CNR people at Turcot Yard in 
Montreal, is embarking on a campaign 
for new members. 

The CU officers point at the five per 
cent interest paid on deposits, the 20 per 
cent rebate on loan interest, the life-insur- 
ance protection to borrowers and the 
quick service offered on loan applications 
as a few of the advantages of membership. 

Employees interested should address 
their inquiries to Hump Yard Credit 
Union, CNR Turcot Yard, Montreal, 


Que. 


intendent, CNR road transport department, Winnipeg. 


CNT “pep” wire signed by 6,954 
Bomber fans is read by Irene Shura, 
Toronto steno, and Bob Magee, Winni- 
peg trainman. Bob went to see his idols 
crush Hamilton in Grey Cup game. 


160 carmen and their wives joined CNR officers at Moncton 
banquet on ninth anniversary of Charter Night of Bruns- 
wick Lodge 967, B.R.C.A. From left: George Faudel, lodge 
president; Leonard Taylor, local chairman; D. A. Foster, 
superintendent motive power and car equipment; W. E. 
Danter, assistant general superintendent, car equipment. 
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Canada’s first all high-pressure fire fighting unit goes into 
service at the new hump yard at Moncton. Equipment in- 
cludes 400 feet of booster hose and combination fog guns 
that can throw a straight stream 110 feet. Watching the unit 
being tested, with Joseph Bourque and Lloyd Rattray at the 
fog guns, is R. P. Puddester, regional chief engineer. 
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Graham, L. 
Grant, G. 


Hamilton, H. F. 


lenderson, 5. A. D. 


Herbert, A. C. 
Hill, H. J. 
Houle, J. J. P. A. 
Jackson, P. J. 
Johnson, A R. 
Jones, C. 

Kay, A. 5. 
King, C. F. 
Kozlowski, M. 
Krywko, W. 
Kyryluk, M. 
Lacharite, N. 
Levesque, J. O. 
Lewis, G. H. 
Liard, J. R. 
Lizette, J. J. 


Manson, J. 


McCagherty, W. J. 


MeCaughen, E. J. 


McDonald, Miss H.A. 


MeDenald, W. 
MeEvoy, A. 
McGillivray, A. 
MeGCinnis, J. T. 
Milke, N. N 


Mumford, J. 5. 
Muzychka, M. 
Newlove, J. % 
Nielsen, K. T. 
Nolan, A. M. 
Norris, R. A. 
North, D. J. 
Okonski, Mrs. P. 
Orchison, M. 
Owezar, M. 
Parsons, A. P. 
Pepper, J. C. E. 
Perfumo, J. 
Philippe, G. 
Poulson, W. M. 


Powshik, F. 
Rain, J. 
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Ubehy, PF. & Section Foreman Sudbury 38 
Vitrowski, M Sectionman Moose Jaw 25 
Wakeford, ; ww Waiter Vancouver 7 
Watker, F. Class. Laborer Brandon w 
Walsh, J. E Freight Checker Windsor 36 
Webb, G. M. : tor Winnies 35 
Weir, H.C. Boilermaker Helper Scearion 30 
Whidden, 5. H. B Lecomotive Fireman Fort Rouge 29 
Wiekland, 0. H Chief Claims Agent Winnipeg 43 
Worebey, A Carman Transcona 41 
Worton, E. G Sectionman Edmonton 36 
Wright, J. A. Instrumentman Port Arthur 36 
Zakhar, K Class. Laborer Fort Erie 19 
Employees Retired Under the Provident Fund Act 
Balser, G. K Secty-Treas. G.T.R. Ine. 
& Prov. Society Montreal 44 
Boudreau, J S.C. Conductor Halifax 43 
Bourgeois, A Pipefitter Moncton 38 
Clarke, J. M. Brakeman Truro 23 
Devine, J. L. Travelling Frt. Agent Pittsburgh 0 
Dewar, s Assistant Roadmaster New Glasgow 36 
Garneau, J. P. A. Conductor Levis uM 
Gedin, e Carman Bathurst 36 
Grady, C. W. Yardmaster Halifax 29 
Hills, L. 5 Yardmaster Halifax 35 
Ives, J. F. Locomotive Fireman Stellarton 37 
Johnson, E. L. Watchman Moncton 38 
Kellough, A. W. Lecomotive Fireman Truro 24 
Lajoie, J. T. U. Constable Quebec 32 
Nichols, F. Janitor Moncton 32 
Ouellet, J. W. A. Cenductor Levis 22 
Plourde, J. A. L. I ive Engi Levis 32 
Employees Granted Annuities Under the 
U.S. Railroad Retirement Act 
Atherton, H. N. Foreman South Bend 
Baker, M. C. Gang leader St. Albans 
Bishop, John Loader and Caller Detroit 
Boucher, J. Electrician St. Albans 
Bush, Julia Laborer Battle Creek 
Choate, E. W. City Pass. Agent San Francisco 
Densmore, C. H. Leverman Battle Creek 
DeNovellis, C. Section Foreman orwich 
Devine, J. L. Freight Agent Pittsburgh 
Disbrow, O. L. Diesel Chargechand Detroit 
Donovan, J. C. Engineering Accountant Detroit 
Ferrell, H. L. Laborer Battle Creek 
Garden, G. M. Stenograph Los Angeles 
Getty, R. D. Machinist Helper St. Albans 
Goldspink, A. B Foreman Detroit 
Hall, C. L. Sectionman Belsay 
Hall. M.L. Agent —Operator Perr 
Hood, H. E. Coach Carmen Port Huron 
Howard, F. 5 Tractor Operator Battle Creek 
Karnafil, K. Carman Detroit 
Kerr, R. C. B. & B. Supervisor Durand 
re 5 Boilermaker Battle Creek 
I, J L. Telegrapher St. Albans 
Ne son, F. Section Foreman Nopeming 
Robbins, L. R. Brakeman Port Huron 
Shepard, H. J. Conductor Central Vermont 
Shuntech, J. Chief Engineer Marine 
Smith, H. P. Car Repairer Huron 
Stavropoulos, G. P. Track Laborer Detroit 
Tichenor, Lois Vietta Bill Clerk Battle Creek 
Wells, j. Foreman Detroit 
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Proud poppa is John Toorish, center, retired at Leaside yard, Toronto, after 45 
years’ service. Why proud? Well, John is the father of Birnie Toorish, one of the 
Four Lads, outstanding singing group. Listening to John talk about Birnie are E. W. 
Goodman and H. A. Harris, yardmen and Vic Morton, assistant superintendent. 


Elect Officers 


The CNR Veterans’ Association at 
Lindsay, Ont., has elected a new slate of 
officers. President is G. L. Neil, and 
serving with him are vice-president Louis 
Gordon and secretary-treasurer H. G. 
Dickey. 

Representatives were present for the 
meeting from Campbeliford, Peterbo- 
rough, Whitby, Toronto and Fenelon 
Falls. Immediate Past President Frank 
Augustus thanked members for the fine 





CNR people with long service who have retired in the gen- 
eral freight office at Toronto. From left: Helen McDonald, 
special collection clerk,42 years;J.S. Mumford, chief claims 
clerk, 47 years; Ella Bowman, stenographer, 43 years. 
Their associates honored them at an office gathering. 
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co-operation received during his two years 
in office. 


Honored by Falis club 


Ten long-service vets were honored by 
the Niagara Falls Terminal and District 
Pension Club during the group's fifth 
semi-annual dinner-dance in Niagara 
Falls. 

Award recipients were: H. L. Streets, 
assistant locomotive foreman, 45 years’ 
service; L. Dowdell, boilermaker helper, 


8 years; H. Hillier, boilermaker, 59 
years: T. Kenney, cashier, 49 years; F 
Fulsom, freight clerk, 23 years; W. Kaine, 
boilermaker helper, 37 years; T. Pepper, 
foreman, 40 years and F. F. Mundy, car- 
man, 39 years. 

Two Niagira, St. Catharines and To- 
ronto employees also received presenta- 
tions from the club. They were C. N 
Langeson, bus driver, with 34 years serv- 
ice and S. J. Richards, machinist helper, 
with 39. 


Montreal vets to meet 


The Montreal Retired Railway Veterans 
Association will hold a business meeting 
and election of officers on January 28. The 
meeting will be held at 1380 St. James 
Street West, room 203. The time is 2:00 
p.m. All pensioners are welcome. 


PERCY HENLEY 

Percy F. Henley was honored by his 
associates in CNT at Halifax when he 
retired to end 41 years of service. 

A combination operator — teletype and 
morse — Mr. Henley started with Western 
Union at Halifax in 1918 and moved to 
the Canadian National when Western 
Union operations in the Maritimes were 
taken over by the railway in 1929. 


J. O. ROCHETTE 

A large group of railroad associates 
and friends was on hand to greet Conduc- 
tor J. O. Rochette when he brought his last 
train into Quebec. 

Included in the group of well-wishers 
was J. A. Houle, assistant superintendent. 

Mr. Rochette had been with the CNR 
for 39 years. 





Tom Leger, right, train messenger’s helper since 1947, 
brings to an end a 41-year career with CN Express at Monc- 
ton. Presenting the veteran with a cheque on behalf of his 
fellow employees is Andy Somers, left, CN Express cashier, 
while Stanley R. Hunter, retired terminal agent, looks on. 
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CN Express men honored on their retirement at Winnipeg reception. D. MacKay, 
right, superintendent, western division, presents gifts to Fred Orchard, assistant 
terminal agent, 47 years’ service; George Webb, collector, 36 years; Edward Mar- 
chand, porter, 17 years, and William Cox, money order agercy collector, 39 years. 


William Howell, left, senior materials 
inspector, R&D department, Montreal, 
accepts retirement gifts of associates 
from Dr. O. M. Solandt, vice-president, 
R&D. Beside the 50-year vet is depart- 
ment Controller A. T. Westbrook. 


BYRON CARKNER 


More than 45 years of railroad service 
ended with the retirement at Ottawa of 
Byron Carkner. 


Starting with the Grand Trunk in 1912, 
Mr. Carkner worked on claims in the 
Ottawa freight department for more than 
30 years. Due to illness, he transferred 
from claims work to the position of as- 
sistant cashier, which post he occupied 
when he retired. 


HARRY PENNELL 


Harry Pennell, of Canadian National 
Telegraphs at Corner Brook, Nfid., has 
retired because of ill health after 42 years 
of service. He joined the company at the 
age of 16 at Deer Lake, as a Morse opera- 
tor. 


LUDGER THIBEAULT 
Bringing to a close 17 years with the 


Canadian National car shops at Jonquiere, 
Ludger Thibeault has retired. 


Transcona employees are congratulated on their retirement by H. D. Cowan, right, 


superintendent, car shops. From left: Louis Hendin, sheet metal worker, 43 years 


service; John Bondarenko, blacksmith helper, 42; William Watt, carman helper, 37. 
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WILLIAM MAIR 

William Mair, clerk at Edmonton, has 
joined the ranks of the pensioners after 
39 years’ service with the company. He 
was presented with a gift by G. E. Mit- 
chell, local freight agent, on behalf of 
fellow employees. 

A native of Scotland, Mr. Mair entered 
the service of the company in 1920 and 
worked in various clerical capacities in the 
local freight department at Edmonton 
until his retirement. 


WALTER KERR 

After 45 years with the company, 
Walter Kerr, station agent at Brussels, has 
retired. 

Mr. Kerr started his railway career in 
1914 as an assistant at the Grand Trunk 
station at Milverton. Two years later he 
became a relief agent-operator in the 
Stratford division, and later in the same 
year, second operator at Brampton. After 
spending eight years there, he moved up 
to first operator. In 1924 he was appointed 
the position he held at retirement. 

Following in his father’s footsteps, Mr. 
Kerr’s son, John, regular relief agent for 
the Stratford division, will take over his 
father’s post until the appointment of a 
regular agent. 


WILFRED McKINNON 

Conductor Wilfred McKinnon of Van- 
couver has retired after 45 years of rail- 
roading. 

Born at Bradalbane, P.E.I., Mr. Mc- 
Kinnon began his career in 1914 as a fire- 
man at Edmonton. He became a trainman 
in 1920 and was promoted to conductor 
seven years later. 

Before moving to Vancouver in 1931, 
he worked out of Kamloops and Jasper. 


KENNETH MacINNIS 


Kenneth MacInnis, section foreman at 
Borden, P.E.I., was honored by fellow 
employees on the occasion of his retire- 
ment after 42 years’ service. 


LES HUGHES 


Retiring after 39 years’ service with 
CN Express, Les E. Hughes, general 
clerk, was honored at a reception at 
Yorkton, Sask. with D. MacKay, super- 
intendent, western division express, as 
chairman. 

Mr. Hughes was presented with a purse 
by J. Davis, express agent at Yorkton, on 
behalf of colleagues and friends. J. K. 
Goodman, on behalf of division No. 208, 
C.B. of R.T. and G.W., presented Mr. 
Hughes with a set of pipes. Mrs. Hughes 
was the recipient of a corsage of carna- 
tions. 
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Donat Germain ends his last run and is greeted by associates. On the engine, from 
left: J. Bigaouette, foreman; J. M. Gagnon, assistant superintendent; Mr. Germain; 
H. Muir, fireman; George Lortie, road foreman of engines. Front row: Adelard 
Blackburn, conductor; Gaston Perreault, brakeman; Alberic Lemieux, machinist; 
Sylvio Marchand, conductor; J. Beauchamp, foreman; Rene Boivin, brakeman; 
Laurier Beaulieu, brakeman; Leger Simard, machinist; Robert Fortin, brakeman; 
1. P. Leclerc, machinist; Roland Godin, clerk. Mr. Germain had 36 years of service. 


R. D. KEITH 

Russell D. Keith, assistant superintend- 
ent of the sleeping and dining car depart- 
ment at Battle Creek, for the past 13 years, 
has retired to close a 40-year career with 
the railway. 

At a farewell dinner in his honor many 
tributes were paid to his long and faith- 
ful service. He was presented with a purse 
by H. A. Simons, general manager of the 
department, on behalf of fellow Canadian 
National Railways and Grand Trunk 
Western employees. 

Mr. Keith joined the Grand Trunk 
Western at Battle Creek in 1913, and 
resigned in 1916 to join the American 





Locomotive Engineer Jack Cuthbertson, right, is congratu- 
lated in Halifax by friends before start of his last trip to his 
home town of Moncton. Expressing best wishes are his 
fireman, Gerald Jones, and Truro Fireman Earl Hennessy. 
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Expeditionary Force, with which he served 
overseas. On his return in 1919 he re- 
joined the railway and transferred to the 
sleeping and dining car department in 
1920. 


JOHN CLARKE 


John M. Clarke, baggageman at Truro, 
has retired after 40 years with the railway. 

A native of Annapolis County, N.S., 
Mr. Clarke joined the CNR at Halifax in 
1919 after three and a half years in the 
army. He has veen a member of the Ca- 
nadian Legion for 40 years and a member 
of the Masonic Lodge for 35 years. 





GRACE LATCHFORD 

Grace Latchford, cashier at the Chateau 
Laurier Hotel, Ottawa, has retired after 
nearly 20 years of service with the CNR. 

The daughter of the late Fred Lamp 
lough, former superintendent of the 
Ottawa division, Mrs. Latchford has two 
brothers with the railway; John Lamp- 
lough in the city ticket office, Ottawa, and 
Leighton, a chief clerk in the personnel 
department in Montreal. 


E. J. DOUCETTE 

Conductor E. J. Doucette, of Bridge 
water, N.S., has retired after more than 
43 years of service. 

He was honored by fellow employees 
on his last run along the Halifax-Yar- 
mouth line. 





Giving stamp of approval to retirement 
plans are Toronto accounting depart- 
ment employees Jean Patterson, clerk, 
pensions, and W. Clarke, senior 
poster, M. & S. Section. Miss Pat- 
terson had 35 years, Mr. Clarke 33 





Murray Milner, left, assistant to the VP&GM, Atlantic 
Region, is presented with pipes and stand by Pat Gillespie, 
secretary to regional employee relations officer. Watching 
presentations is D. V. Gonder, regional vice-president. 
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Malcolm Baker, second from right, is presented with parting 
gift of work-mates by Lionel Bushey on his retirement 
after 37 years with Central Vermont. Looking on are Mrs. 
Baker and Delbert Bressette, superintendent, motive power 
department. Mr. Baker was a supervisor in the car shops. 


Frank Edgett, right, chief clerk to staff recorder, insurance, 
pensions and service record dept., Moncton, is honored 
after a 44-year career. A. W. Snarr, staff recorder, watches 
as Kay Coleman presents Mr. Edgett with a gift purse. 


Dorothy Macrae, 36 years with the CNR, “shoots” her boss 
with a movie camera, retirement gift from her friends. Star 
of her first home movie is N. J. MacMillan, executive vice- 
president. Film will be shown on the projector, a gift from 
Mr. MacMillan. Miss Macrae entered the service in 1923. 
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Glenn Clark, seated at center, retiring freight agent at 
Saginaw, is honored by associates. Mr. Clark was with the 
GTW for 49 years. At his left is Hilda Rupp, chief clerk, and 
at his right is Mrs. Clark. Standing, from left: C. J. Moore, 
George Scherzer, Fred Hoffman. Saginaw News photo. 


Leo Coward, center, admires roses presented to his wife by 
F. D. Prior, CNT manager, Metro Toronto. Mr. Coward 
retired after a career that began in 1919. Chief cashier since 
1945, Mr. Coward was presented with a watch by friends. 


M. D. Whittaker, assistant to the vice president, accounting 
and finance, accepts his and his wife's gifts from friends 
during retirement reception. From left: J. L. Toole, VP; L. J. 
Mills, comptroller; Mr. Whittaker; R. F. McCharles, assist- 
and to vice president, and N. J. MacMillan, executive VP. 
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GEORGE McDONALD 

At ceremonies held at Winnipeg, George 
A. McDonald, district commercial rep- 
resentative for CNT, was honored on his 
retirement after 40 years’ service. He was 
presented with a purse by G. Gottfred, 
superintendent of communications at Win- 
nipeg, on behalf of associates across the 
system. 

A native of Winnipeg, Mr. McDonald 
joined CNT in 1919 as a solicitor at Win- 
nipeg, and was promoted to commercial 
representative in 1930. He became as- 
sistant to the commercial supervisor in 
1933, advancing to commercial supervisor 
in 1945. He was named district com- 
mercial representative in 1956. 


WINSBY WALKER 

Winsby Walker, superintendent of shops 
in Moncton, has retired from a 46-year 
career that began when he had been in 
Canada just over an hour. 

Mr. Walker, who came to Canada from 
England at the age of 16, went straight 
from the Montreal dockside to the shops 
at Point St. Charles as an apprentice to 
begin a career that was to last just short 
of the half-century mark. 

In 1916 Mr. Walker joined the Cana- 
dian army and saw service in France as a 
signaller before returning to his machin- 
ist’s job with the CNR in 1919. 

Two years later Mr. Walker became 
machinist, and in 1927 was named loco- 
motive inspector. He became assistant 
foreman in 1935 and foreman the follow- 
ing year. In March, 1937, he was appointed 
general foreman of the Montreal motive 
power shops and in 1943 he went to 
Moncton as superintendent of shops. 

A skilled modellist, Mr. Walker spent 
three years building a replica of an Eng- 
lish locomotive, making every part him- 
self. Currently he is working on a model 
of a Mikado locomotive. 
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Winsby Walker and Mrs. Walker at retirement party. From 
left: Ray McLellan, general chairman Federal Trades, 
Atlantic Region; Raymond Ritchie, local representative, 
C.B.R.T. & G.W.; Lester Power, financial secretary, Lodge 
594, 1.A.M. The Unions made presentations to Mr. Walker. 





F. V. Clare, third from left, is presented with parting gift of fellow officers on his 
retirement as general superintendent, CN Express, Winnipeg. From left: A. B. 
Perkins, chief clerk; W. N. Robinson, terminal agent; J]. A. McDonald, general 
agent; O. E. Berringer, general manager, Western Region; F. J. A. Orchard, assistant 
terminal agent; D. MacKay, superintendent, western division, CN Express. 





Engineer T. G. (Jud) Murphy of Van- 
couver, right, retiring after 44 years’ 
service, is congratulated by his nephew, 
J. C. Murphy, Vancouver yard fire- 
man. Mr. Murphy started in Dauphin. 





THOMAS BATEMAN 


When Thomas H. Bateman retired as 
travelling freight agent at Halifax, he 
closed out a career on the railroad that 
lasted more than 46 years. 


GEORGE NEILL 


George Neill, a carman at Edmonton, 
has retired after 35 years’ service with 
the company. 

A native of Ireland, Mr. Neill joined 
the CNR in 1924 as a carman at Big Val- 
ley, Alta. He later served in this capacity 
at Edmonton, Hanna and Jasper. In 1929, 
he returned to Edmonton. 

Fellow employees honored him at a 
presentation gathering on his last day on 
the job. 

A native of Dartmouth, Mr. Bateman 
joined the railway as a clerk in the division 
freight agent's office at Halifax in 1913. 
He was named travelling freight agent in 
1944. 





William H. Stone, chief despatcher at Halifax since 1944 
and a veteran of 48 years with CNR is honored at informal 
gathering on his retirement. From left: J. G. Davis, acting 
superintendent, Halifax; Mr. Stone; Mrs. Stone; R. H. Tivy, 
general superintendent of transportation, Atlantic Region. 
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It's Colonel Metcalf now, suh. Maynard Metcalf, right, 
retiring vice president of traffic at Montreal, receives a cer- 
tificate confirming his appointment as an honorary Colonel 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky from William Knight, 
emissary of Albert B. Chandler, governor of Kentucky. 


JOHN EGAN 


Locomotive engineer John Martin Egan 
of Port Huron, Mich., has retired after 
39 years’ service. Mr. Martin joined the 
company in 1920, and in 1945 was classed 
as engineer. 


MILDRED WILLIAMSON 


Miss Mildred Williamson has retired as 
commission agent at Bathurst, N.B., after 
44 years of service with the Canadian 
National Express. She was honored by 
members of Local 310, C.B.R.T. and G.W. 
on her retirement. 


PERCY DE YOUNG 

Nearly half a century of railroading 
ended with the retirement at Halifax of 
R. G. “Percy” De Young, chief clerk in 
the district passenger agent’s office. 

Mr. De Young, a native of Halifax, 
started with the Halifax and Southwestern 
in 1911. He served with the express depart- 





Half a century of railroading ends for 
Fred Grimes, left, electrical foreman 
at Vancouver, looking over long list 
of those who contributed to retirement 
gift. Holding the ribbon is R. E. 
Cowan, superintendent, M.P. & CE. 
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ment prior to moving to the passenger 
department of the CGR in 1913. 

After four years in military service dur- 
ing the First World War, he returned to 
the railway in 1919 and in 1920 was named 
terminal ticket agent. He became steam- 
ship ticket agent in 1924, port ticket agent 
in 1935, terminal passenger agent in 1940 
and accountant in 1949. He was promoted 
to chief clerk in 1951. 

Prior to his departure, Mr. De Young 
was presented with a power saw, a bond 
and a gift of money on behalf of his as- 
sociates by Reg Boggs, district passenger 
agent. 


Happy birthday 

On December 7, one of the Canadian 
National's oldest pensioners, Isaac Kelly 
Belyea, celebrated his 98th birthday at 
his Toronto home. 

Mr. Belyea started with the Grand 
Trunk in 1882, and was a locomotive 
engineer when he retired in 1927. 


JAMES THURSTON 

James T. Thurston, locomotive engi- 
neer on the Central Vermont Railway's 
Southern Division, has retired on pension 
after 50 years of service. 

A native of Coventry, R.I., he entered 
rail service as a fireman in 1905 and was 
promoted to engineer in 1909. 

Mr. Thurston has been presented with 
a 50 year pass by Donald M. Kerr, CV 
general manager. 


HARRY WILLIAMS 

Harry Williams has retired to end a 
railroading career of 39 years in the track 
department. He served at Penobsquis, 
Sussex and Petitcodiac, and was working 
at Humphrey when he retired. 

His associates in the track department 
presented him with a purse and money. 





Railway career of more than 43 years ends for David 
Bourque, coach carpenter in the car shop at Moncton. He is 
shown at left receiving the farewell presentation of his as- 
sociates from John Kelly, president, Lodge 245, B.R.C.A. Al 
center is Gordon Wallace, financial secretary of the union 


WILFRID BEAUDIN 

Wilfrid Beaudin, bridge and building 
foreman on the St. Lawrence division, has 
retired after 34 years with CNR. 

His fellow employees presented him 
with a purse to mark his retirement. 


Wedding Anniversaries 

Mr. and Mrs. O. M. Valde of Calgary 
have celebrated the 50th anniversary of 
their wedding. Mr. Valde retired as road- 
master at Saskatoon in 1950. 


Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Hlady of Winn- 
peg have marked their 50th wedding an- 
niversary. Mr. Hlady was a classified 
laborer at Fort Rouge shops when he 
retired in 1946. 





Mr. and Mrs. John Lockhart, of To- 
ronto, who have celebrated their 65th 
anniversary. Mr. Lockhart retired as 
scrap foreman at Leaside in 1937. 
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Beef on a budget 
by Kathleen Cousins 


Long it was fun to allow ourselves free rein to buy 
all the good things we wanted for our families, both 
before and during the holiday season, it’s now time to take 
a close look at the budget and most of us will find it 
necessary to tighten up the purse strings. 

One of the first things which will have to be trimmed 
will be the food budget — no more out-of-season fruits 
and imported fresh vegetables. Then, we'll take another 
look at the main course dishes and with meat prices still 
soaring, we'll find it necessary to buy less expensive cuts 
of meats. The meat flavor can be extended in a variety 
of ways — by using savory sauces, by the addition of a 
nice variety of vegetables, by including such things as 
bread crumbs, cracker crumbs or some of the cereals. 

We have selected a few recipes which, we hope, will help 
you balance your budget. 


Barbecued Shoulder Chops 


Brown pork shoulder chops in a small amount of fat 
over moderate heat. Season with salt and pepper. Pour in 
Barbecue Sauce to a depth of % inch, about | cup for 3 
chops. (If necessary, add more sauce during cooking.) 
Cover with onion rings. Cook slowly in covered pan either 
on top of stove or in centre of moderately slow oven 
(325° F.), 50 to 60 minutes, turning chops at half-time. 


Barbecue Sauce 


2 tablespoons brown sug- 142 tablespoons spicy meat 
ar; sauce; 
1% teaspoons dry mustard; 3 tablespoons vinegar; 
% to % teaspoon chili ™% cup finely chopped 
powder; onion; 
| teaspoon salt; 3 cups tomato juice. 
Ye teaspoon pepper; 
Mix brown sugar and seasonings. Stir in remaining 
ingredients. Simmer 10 minutes. Yield: 3 cups. 


Meat Loaf 


Ye teaspoon pepper; 
¥2 cup ground raw carrot; 


2 pounds ground beef; 
| pound ground pork; 
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2 cupssoft breadcubesor 1 tablespoon salt; 
cooked rice; 1 egg; 
% cup chopped onion; 1 cup milk. 


Combine all ingredients thoroughly. Shape in a well- 
oiled baking pan. Bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) for 
| hour. Yield: 1 loaf, 10 to 12 servings. 


Boiled Dinner 


The secret of a good “boiled” dinner is simmering. Cook 
brisket in a large kettle completely immersed in water. 
Bring to a boil and then keep at simmer until the meat is 
done. 


4 to 5S pounds corned 6 medium potatoes, par- 


beef; ed and cut into pieces; 
4 parsnips or 2 white 1 medium cabbage, cut 
turnips, pared and into wedges. 


quartered; 


Wash corned beef and place in a large deep kettle. Cover 
with cold water and bring to a boil. Reduce heat and 
simmer 3 to 4 hours, or until tender. About 30 minutes 
before meat is done, skim excess fat from top of cooking 
liquid. Add potatoes, carrots and parsnips or turnips and 
simmer 15 minutes. Then add cabbage and simmer 15 
minutes longer or until all vegetables are just tender-crisp. 
Slice corned beef and arrange with vegetables. Yield: 6 
servings. 

With the Boiled Dinner, serve 





NEA photo 


A boiled dinner is a hearty treat 
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Horseradish Sauce 


1 small can (34 cup)evap- '% cup horseradish; 
orated milk; Ys teaspoon Tabasco; 
% cup day-old bread % teaspoon salt; 
crumbs; 1 tablespoon lemon juice. 


Spoon 3 tablespoons of the evaporated milk over bread 
crumbs. Add horseradish, Tabasco and salt; let stand. Chill 
remaining evaporated milk in freezer tray of the refriger- 
ator until ice crystals form around edges. Turn milk into 
chilled bowl and whip with rotary beater or high speed 
of electric mixer until milk is stiff. Add lemon juice and 
whip until very stiff. Fold in horseradish mixture. Served 
with boiled dinner. Yield: 2 cups. 


Beef Spinach Scramble 


| pound spinach, chopped 
(or 1 - 14 oz. package 
frozen) 

4 eggs, well beaten. 


| pound ground beef; 
2 tablespoons fat; 
Dash of garlic salt; 
| teaspoon salt; 
¥2 teaspoon pepper; 


Brown the meat in the fat in a heavy skillet. Add the 
garlic salt, salt and pepper. Stir in the spinach and cook 
just enough to heat thoroughly. Next pour in the eggs. Stir 
gently and cook 3 or 4 minutes longer to mix thoroughly 
and just set the egg. Serve hot with a tart relish. Yield: 
6 servings. 


Broiled Dinner Beef Patties 


1 pound ground round 1 tablespoon Worcester- 
steak; shire sauce; 

1 teaspoon salt; % cup butter or marga- 
¥4 cup chopped onion; rine, melted. 


Combine ground steak, salt, and onion thoroughly. 
Shape into two patties 1% inches thick. Place on aluminum 
foil on a pie man or rub the pan with fat and omit the foil. 
Place the broiler pan in a hot broiling oven with the surface 
of the steak 3 inches from the heat source. Broil 10 minutes 
or until the surface of the patties is well browned. Turn 
and broil about 10 minutes more. Serve the hot patties on 
a hot platter or hot plates. Pour the Worcestershire sauce 
and melted butter over the patties. Yield: 2 servings — 
cooking time, about 20 minutes. 


Oven Pot Roast with Vegetables and Gravy 


1 tablespoon salt; 
2 tablespoons fat; 2 medium size onions; 


3 to 5 Ibs. pot reast; 


Sliced potatoes, carrots 
and onions. 


| cup chili sauce; 
¥%4 cup water; 


Melt fat in deep kettle or Dutch oven. Brown meat 
well on all sides. Spread chili sauce over surface of meat. 
Add water, salt and sliced onion. Cover. Cook in a moder- 
ate oven (350° F.) for two hours. Add prepared vegetables. 
Cover and continue cooking for an additional hour or until 
meat is fork tender and vegetables are done. To thicken 
broth, combine 3 tablespoons flour and % cup water. 
Stir half of this slowly into hot broth. Add remaining 
flour-water mixture, if necessary, to thicken broth. Cook 
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10 minutes completely to cook the flour. Yield: 6 to 8 
servings. 


Hamburger Special 


1% pounds ground beef; 1 teaspoon paprika; 
*1 teaspoon monosodium 2 tablespoonslemon juice; 
glutamate; Y% teaspoon Tabasco; 
1 teaspoon salt; 2 tablespoons butter or 
1 teaspoon dry mustard; margarine. 
2 teaspoons water; 


Combine meat and monosodium glutamate and form 
into one large cake. Preheat heavy skillet; do not add fat. 
Place meat in skillet and brown quickly on both sides. Do 
not cover pan. Reduce heat and cook slowly to desired 
degree of doneness. Transfer to hot platter and slash top 
of meat in three places. 

Combine remaining ingredients in sauce pan or skillet; 
mix until smooth. Place over heat and stir until butter is 
melted. Pour over meat. Yield: 6 servings. 

* Accent. 


Short Ribs 


3 pounds beef short ribs, 
cut in 3-inch pieces; 1 cup boiling water; 

3 tablespoons bacon drip- Salt and pepper to taste; 
pings; 6 peeled, whole onions; 

1 cup clear vegetable 8 pared, whole carrots; 
stock; 1 cup celery pieces. 


% cup flour; 


Shake meat and flour together in a paper bag. Heat 
bacon drippings in a heavy skillet or Dutch oven; stir 
frequently, until meat is nicely browned on all sides. 
(DON’t hurry the browning —it may take half an hour.) 
Add stock and water. Cook, stirring constantly, until gravy 
is thickened and smooth. Add salt and pepper. Cover and 
simmer over low heat about an hour. Then add the vege- 
tables and cook 1 to 1% hours longer, or until both meat 
and vegetables are tender. Yield: 5 or 6 servings. 


Baked Lamb Shanks and Barley 


small lamb shanks, % cup pearled barley; 
about 2 pounds; 1 tablespoon minced pars- 
teaspoons kitchen bou- ley; 
quet; 1% teaspoons salt; 
cup fat; % teaspoon celery salt; 
1 small clove garlic, ‘% teaspoon pepper; 

minc2d; 3 cups boiling water; 

2 cup finely diced onion; 2 cups sliced carrots. 


Brush lamb shanks with bouquet. Melt fat in Dutch oven. 
Brown shanks in fat over moderate heat. Remove shanks 
from pan. Add garlic and onion to fat in pan and let cook 
5 minutes. Stir in kitchen bouquet remaining after brush- 
ing lamb shanks. Add the barley and brown lightly. Ar- 
range the lamb shanks over the barley. Sprinkle with pars- 
ley, salt, celery salt and pepper. Add 2 cups of the boiling 
water. Cover and allow to cook over low heat for 1% 
hours. After 1 hour, add the remaining 1 cup of water and 
the carrots, mixing lightly into the barley. Continue cook- 
ing, covered, until barley and carrots are done. Yield: 


4 servings. Sw 
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Practical yet fashionable 
by Anne Sutherland 


don't now whether you have as much trouble as I do 

in getting suitable clothes to wear around the house, 
out to the store or even downtown on a shopping expedi- 
tion. This month, I thought you might appreciate some 
patterns for this type of dress as, during the long cold days 
ahead, it’s a good time to get ahead with your sewing. 

First on our list is a pattern for a housecoat, in short 
and long length. The short version pictured has short 
sleeves, patch pockets, and a wrapped waistline that ties 
in a kerchief knot. The longer version has a shawl collar 
and three-quarter sleeves. Pattern 9214 comes in sizes 10 
to 18 and costs 50¢. 

Our next pattern is for a step-in dress, with soft full- 
ness at the neckline and also below the waist. The dress 
can be made either with or without a collar. Pattern 9228 
comes in sizes 12 to 42 and costs 50¢. 

Always popular is the coatdress and suggested is one 
which is sure to please. It has controlled fullness in the 
gored skirt, which is most flattering to the average person, 
and the raglan sleeves. And you have a choice of three 


Pattern 9228 Pattern 9214 
quarter or short sleeves. A dress from which you'll get a 
lot of wear — pattern 9177 comes in sizes 12 to 42 and 
costs 50¢. 

These are Butterick patterns and may be purchased in 
most department and dry-goods stores. 





For that special bazaar 
by Jane Brown 


O many of you have written in asking for suggestions 
for bazaars that we decided this was a good time to 
show you some of the latest ideas we have received. 

Potholders are always big sellers and pictured are seven, 
each different in pattern and color. Some are made with 
double thick cotton and all are brightened by the use of 
metallic thread. 

An ever popular booth is the baby booth and we have 
chosen two articles — the first a sacque for an infant. One 
is made from printed challies with under-arm ribbon ties, 
the other of soft wool (albatross), delicately trimmed with 


feather stitching. The second suggestion is for a soaker to 
keep the tiny tots comfortable. It is knitted of double-thick 
crochet cotton and the two open sides will prove a wonder- 
ful help to Mother. 

The next items would be suitable for a miscellaneous 
booth — shown are a carriage pillow, a kitten bib which 
Baby will love, fringed coat hangers, handbag cases to 
protect your best compact and lipstick, comb and also for 
your eyeglasses, and two pin cushions. All these articles 
can be quickly and easily made. 

If you would like directions for making any or all of 
these items, write to the Women’s Editor, Keeping Track, 
Room 355 CNR Station, Winnipeg 1, Man. These patterns 
are yours for the asking but please be sure to enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


Ever-popular potholders 


Miscellaneous items 


Eye-catching sacques 








After-five magic 


HE round of parties, dances and theatre-going is in 

full swing and every woman, regardless of age, wants 

to look her most beautiful when she steps out in the eve- 

ning. Styles are changing, hair is becoming more bouffant, 

accessories are large and glamorous — and here are a few 
of the latest hints from the world of fashion. 

HALO HOOPLA — Newest little after-five conceit a 

” wide halo hoop covered in velvet with a tiny bow in 
front, perched on a froth of veiling that extends just to 
your eyebrows. To be worn straight, and wickedly be- 
coming to everyone! 

HOW TO BACK COMB — For the high-fashion puffed 
crown look in coiffures, give yourself a good home per- 
manent (there’s a wonderful new quick one that needs no 
shampooing either before or after) — and learn to back 
comb. Hair experts say to hold a strand of hair taut. Push 
your comb clear through toward the scalp end of the strand 
and back comb down to the scalp. Then, very lightly, with- 
out allowing the comb to penetrate the strand, taper off to 
the end in very light back combing. Result — a firm base, 
and a frothy top. 

GREY DAYS AHEAD — A little eye shadow adds so 
much when you are stepping out “on the town.” Grey 
looks like the coming color for spring, according to advance 
fashion reports. Try Star Grey eye shadow and see how 
dramatic it looks with grey, black, blue, almost any color. 

DOG COLLAR TRICK — If you can’t afford to buy 
one of the new jewelled dog collars, take one of your old 
ropes of beads, coil it to form circles of about 9 inches in 
diameter; then catch the loops with a band of velvet and 
tie round your neck in a bow in back. Siw 





YOUNG RAILROADERS 


NOTHER year has rolled around and we hope it will 

be a wonderful one for all members of the Young 

Railroaders Club — old and new. Following is a list of our 
first new members for 1960: 

From England, we welcome James A. Burrows whose 
Dad is district superintendent, department of coloniza- 
tion and agriculture in Liverpool. Jim, who formerly lived 
in Edmonton, Alta., will be ten years old next month. What 
a wonderful experience you are having Jim — and what 
a change from Canada. 

From the United States, we get the three Lang children 
of Oneida, New York. Their grandfather, E. R. Lapalme 
of Montreal, is an engineer and has been with the company 
for forty years. They are Gerard, who will be eight in 
August, Michelle, seven in November and Jacqueline, six 
in November. 

Manitoba sends us one lone member — Penny Lee Berg 
of Grandview. She was one year old on December 19. 
Her Daddy is a section foreman. 

Norman Richard Kenney of Toronto is our new member 
from Ontario. He was six years old last October and his 
Daddy is a yard foreman. 

From Quebec, we get Dale Morris Pangborn of Mont- 


real who will be a year old in July. His older brother, Lee 
Frederick, is a member of the Club. 

New Brunswick sends us two new members — Debbie 
Louise McIntyre of East Saint John, who will be ten years 
old in May. Her Daddy is a trainman. Eric Erle Putnam 
of Moncton who will be two in May. His Daddy is a ticket 
clerk in the Moncton station. 

From Newfoundland, we get five new members — 
Donna Lynne and Leanne Gail Hoskins of St. John’s, 
whose Daddy is a clerk in the purchasing department. 
Donna Lynne will be five next month and Leanne Gail 
will be three in June. The three Mason children, also of 
St. John’s. Gregory is a “happy birthday” boy and his name 
is in the birthday list. Elizabeth Mary will be nine in June 
and Patricia Ann ten in October. Their Daddy is a pipe 
fitter’s helper. 

Membership cards have been mailed to you all — and 
your names will appear in the birthday list when the time 


rolls around. = 





HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


ONE YEAR: 


Susan Lorraine Gray, Hamilton, Ont. 
Louise Lepine, La Broquerie, Man. 


Teresa Catherine Chulach, Edmonton, Alta. 
Brine Martin, Montreal, 

Bonnie G ayle Ringer, Bridgewater, N.S. 
Robbie Saunders, Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Bruce Ellis Simpson, Spryfield, N.S. 
Joanne Doris Wilfong, Verdun, Que. 


rwo YEARS: 


THREE YEARS: Clarence John Bridle, Winnipeg, Man. 
Frederick Allan Buck, St. Mary's, Ont. 
Deborah Jean Carr, Winnipeg, Man. 
Eldon Lee Gardner, D’ Arey, Sask. 
Janet Marie Soucy, Lafleche, Que. 

Lee Pangborn, Montreal, Que. 


Raymond Owen Douglas, Smithers, B.C. 
Debbie Palmer, Laval-sur-le-Lac, owe 
Patrick Terence Shaw, Otterburn Heights 
Teddy Wilfong, Verdun, ? 

Gary Donald Woodroffe, Halifax, N.S 


Sandra Brambell, Montreal, Que. 
Jimmy Lynch, St. John’s, Nfld. 
David Edwin Reeve, South Burnaby, B.C. 


Clifford Hodgins, San Mateo, Calif. 

Beverley Ann Irvine, Shellbrook, Sask. 
Douglas Jeffrey St. Dennis, Ottawa, Ont. 
Maureen Elizabeth Sullivan, Vancouver, B.C. 
Diane Touchette, Cochrane, Ont. 


Thomas “Biff” Baker, Chicago, Il. 

Jamie Beaul, Belleville, Ont. 

Frank Marini, Neswabin, Ont. 

Patricia Anne McCormick, London, Ont. 
Thomas Slater, St. Eustache-sur-le-Lac, Que. 


Naney Lynne Dunbar, Hamilton, Ont. 
Garnet Boyd Estabrooke, Sackville, N.B. 
Robert Kilpatrick, Lewisporte, Nfld. 
Albert Pike, East Kildonan, Man. 


Robbie Anderson, New Westminster, B.C 
Julie Baker, Chicago, Ill. 
Philip Carlton, Churchill, Man. 


Dianne Adams, Port Rexton, Trinity Bay, Nfld. 
Donald De Ciccio, Parry Sound, Ont. 

Donna De Ciccio, Parry Sound, Ont. 

Anna Belle Graham, Willowdale, Ont. 

Heather Gray, Montreal, Que. 

Shirley Mae Lye, Sudbury, Ont. 

Claud Miville, Montreal, < 

Pierre Miville, Montreal, 

Donald Gordon Smith, hi Jet., B. on 
Kevin Joseph Sullivan, Vancouver, B.C. 


ELEVEN YEARS: Earl Albert Lawson, Rumsey, Alta. 
Ardena Lovelock, Lewisville, N.B. 
Gregory Mason, St. John’s, Nfid. 
Barbara Ann McDonald, Fort William, Ont. 
Linda Muir, Ste. Rose, Que. 
Janice Elizabeth Ranahan, Royalty Jet., P.E.1. 
Bruce Stubbs, Dartmouth, 
Gary E. Worsfold, Valois, 
Barbara Ann Zimmer, Heming Lake, Man. 


TWELVE YEARS: Gloria Jean Anderson, St. James, Man. 
Wilson Charles Banfield, Lewisporte, Nfld. 
Denise Belzile, Riviere du Loup, L 
John Harley, Welland, Ont. 
Mary Mullins, Port-aux-Basques, Nfld. 


FOUR YEARS: 


FIVE YEARS: 


SIX YEARS: 


SEVEN YEARS: 


EIGHT YEARS: 


NINE YEARS: 


TEN YEARS: 


KEEPING TRACK 





WE SHALL REMEMBER THEM 





e regret to report the following deaths among members of the active railway personnel and pensioners 


Campbell, R. T. 


Capogreco, J. 
Carrier, J. A. 


qqnewstents G. F. 
» We Je 


Chandler 
Colombani. L. 
Cennolly, G. R 
Corning, F. N. 


Davidson, D. 


Davidson, W. A. 
Dockstader, J. M. 


Doucet, L. 
Douglas, R. Hi. 
Dunwooedie, GC. 
Dyer, W. J. 


Ellis, G. E. 
Embury, P. R. 


Fedorin, M. 
Ferguson, A. H. 


Finn, Miss B. E. 


Fizzelle, J. H. 


Gadboi«, C. GC. 
Gauthier, G. E. 
Gillen, U. E 


Gordon, A. J. 
Green, BR. V. 
Griffin, T. 
Guile, G. 


Hamilton, R. 5. 


Henley, W. J. 
Hopper, G. W. 
House, F.. - 
Hughes, T. B. 


Johnson, J. 


Jonah, W. D. 


Kitteringha m, 


Lapiere, W. 

Lapointe, J. A. 
Laurion, J. H. 
Lawrenee, L. A 


Lebel, L. H. 


Lemettinen, P. J. 


Lewis, J. W. 
Lowe, J. 


MacDonald, W. C. 
MacDougall, C. A 


Marmieri, G. 


ay, W. A. 
Meandlisi, E. A 


MeGarrity, A 
MeKenna, D. A 
MeKillop, J. 
MeLeod, J. W. 


McTaggart, W. E. 


Mikolavew, P. 
Mills, M. E. 
Moore, F. R. 


Nass, W. L. 
New, Susie 


Ouellette, A. 


Petrilli, C. 
Polidoro, D. 


January, 1960 


\.M.K. 


OCCUPATION 
Pensioners 


Machinist Helper 
Checker 


Conductor 
Sectionman 

Freight Checker 
Sectionman 

Y ardmaster 
Yardman 

Cl. Laborer 
Lecomotive Engineer 


Clerk 

Silver Plater 
Locomotive Engineer 
Cook 

Car Cleaner 

Chef 

Section Foreman 
Brakeman-Conductor 


Coach Cleaner 

U pholeterer 
Towerman 

Passenger Trainman 
Locomotive Engineer 
Chief Timekeeper 
Crossing Watchman 


Asst. Supt 
Conductor 


Coach Cleaner 
Locomotive Foreman 
Secretary 

Section Foreman 


Carman 

Trucker & Checker 

General Manager, 
Toronto Terminals 


y- 
L.H. Laborer 
Locomotive Engineer 
Machinist 


. Maintainer 


Carpenter 
Locomotive Engineer 
Yardman 

Auditor Frt. Acets. 


Section Foreman 
Section Foreman 


Asst. Shed Foreman 
Machinist 
Towerman 


Extra Gang Foreman 
Baggageman 

Extra Gang Laborer 
Locomotive Engineer 
Morse Operator 
Section Foreman 
L.H. Machinist 
Night Foreman 


Chief Clerk 

Train Baggageman 
Machinist 

Section Foreman 
Terminal Pass. Agent 
Conductor 

Carman Helper 
Machinist 
Locomotive Engineer 
Operator 

Carman 

Carpenter 
Switchman 


Locomotive Engineer 


Clerk 
Operator 


Sectionman 
Machinist 


RESIDENCE 


London 
Ottawa 


Chatham 
O'Leary 
Coaticook 
Kelso 
Melfort 
Chambly 
Port Arthur 
Victoria 


North Burnaby 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Willowdale 
Toronto 
Crawford Park 
Lunenburg 
Bridgewater 


Saskatoon 
Toronto 
Toronto 
Sarnia 
Saskatoon 
Toronto 


London 


Toronto 
Fort Erie 


Ottawa 
Barrie 

St. Albans 
Maillardville 


Ville St. Michel 
Quebec 


Orlando, Florida 
Mackay ville 
Brock ville 
Leaside 
Sudbury 


Toronto 
Lindsay 
Elbow 
Fort Erie 
Montreal 


Saskatoon 
Hillsboro 


Edmonton 
Vancouver 


Kelwood 


Morrisburg 
Vercheres 
Laurentian Div. 
Torento 
Montreal 
Jellicoe 
Montreal 
Carleton Place 


St. Catharines 
Winnipeg 
Montreal 
Crowland 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 
Winnipeg 
Toronto 
Mirror 
Edmonton 
Transcona 
Brockville 
Fort William 


Victoria 


Willowdale 
Montreal 


Burns Lake 
Montreal 


NAME 
Quilley, A. A. 


Reid, A. A. 
Rowe, J. D. 


Skinner, W. J. 
Smith, R. H. 
Spindler, CG. 
Stevenson, J. D. 
Stiahar, Ww 
Strong, G. E. 
Sutherland, D. L. 


Thomas, R. E. 
Thomas, W. 
Tudan, C. 


Vickerman, J. 
Vincent, Vera G. 


be A 


Zieroth, F. W. 


Abbott, M. 
Adama, W. F. B. 


Beatty, CG. H. 
Belledeau, H. > 
Blanchet, J. J. 
Breddy, J. 4 


Brown, "EO 


Cameron, F. H. 
Ceone, C. T. 


Edmond, J. C. 
Emerick, W. J. R. 


Farquhar, M. N. 
Fregeau, R. C. 


Gordon, 8. N. 
Gray, N. J. 


Hamel, J. A. L. 
Howe, E. R. 


Keukelaar, C. P. 


Lee, J. C. 


Legault, J. A. N. 
Cc, 


MacDonald, A. R. 
Markwick, J. E. 
Mansk 
Mckinley, I L.. A. 
MeQueen, H. H 
Merrifield, F. K. 
Montgomery, W. 
Morin, J. L. 
Morrison, J. N. 
Moylan, W. E. 


Pakenham, P. G. 
nan H. F. 
Peterson, A. 
Rebich, F. 

Ross, N. C. 

Roy, J. 


Sandmoen, H. T. 
Schmidt, C. F. 
Seott, J. A. 
Simle, J. 

Spratt, A. 


Therrien, J. A. A. 
Thomas, W. A. 
Tourond, E. 


Watts, F. J. 
Whelan, J. W. 
Woods, J. 


OCCUPATION 
Coach Cleaner 


Crossing Watchman 
Chief Clerk 


Sr. Clerk 
Machinist 
Tariff Compiler 
Conductor 
Bridgeman 
Operator 
Stockman 


Blacksmith 
Machinist 
Waiter 


Machinist Helper 
Morse Operator 


Locomotive Engineer 
Locomotive Engineer 
Asst. Car Foreman 
Sectionman 
Pipefitter 


Foreman 


Employees 


Patrolman 
Car Service Clerk 


Trucker 

Conductor 
Agent-Operator 
Production Foreman 
Foreman 


Yardman 
Brakeman 


Locomotive Fireman 
Carman 


Technical Assistant 


Jr. File Clerk 


Signalman 
Machinist 


Shed Foreman 
Brakeman 


Porter 


Cl. Laborer 
Coach Cleaner 
Oper.-Leverman 
Janitor 

Issuer 


Draughteman 
Foreman 

Hostler 

Bunkhouse Attend. 
Operator 
Agent-Operator 
Clerk 

Operator 

Yard Foreman 
Yardmaster 


Chief Clerk 

A.A.R. Billing Clerk 
Lineman 

Locomotive Engineer 
Locomotive Engineer 


Chief Clerk 


Bridgeman 

Chief Ticket Clerk 
Machinist Helper 
Laborer 

Laborer 


Pipefitter 
Asst. Foreman 
Sectionman 


Issuer-Chauffeur 
Despatcher 
Towerman 


RESIDENCE 
Edmonton 


Toronto 
Trenton 


Toronto 
Transcona 
Chicago 
Bow ness 
Libau 
Camrose 
Edmonton 


W innipe 
Montrea 
Ottawa 


Regina 


Saint John 


St. Albans 
Vancouver 
WV innipeg 
Winnipeg 
Kenora 


Vancouver 


Montreal 
Belleville 


Victoria 


Bartle Creek 


Joffre 
Fort Erie 


Winnipeg 
Toronto 


Ottawa 
Fort Frances 


Montreal 
Se. Ont. District 


Stratford 


Foleyet 
Montreal 
Chatham Jet. 
Montreal 
Melville 


Montreal 
Portage-Brandon Div. 
Transcona 

Calgary 

Winnipeg 

Ridgeway 

Toronto 

Falrie 

Toronto 

So. Parry 


ebec 
attle Creek 
Dawson Creek 
Detroit 
G.T.W. 
Shawinigan 


Port Arthur Division 
ago 

Transcona 

Watrous 

Montreal 


Montreal 
Dauphin 
Young 


The Pas 
Durand 
Hartney 









































BE A 
TRAFFIC 
BOOSTER 


Here’s a happy Scot. He’s just bought an Off Season 
travel ticket ...and saved money in the bargain. 
Whether your friends are Scots or not, they can save 
money too! Just tell them to take advantage of CNR’s 
thrifty GROUP COACH TRAVEL FARES and ALL- 
INCLUSIVE TRAVEL PLANS. Your friends will profit... 
and so will your company. 





*P) 


